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Seldom is it given any of 
us to see the true quality 
of the human spirit. So 
surrounded are we by a 
fog of preoccupation with 
putine that our eyes are almost incurably 
jmmed to the essence of man’s immortal 
jiributes. With rare perception, com- 
funded of her own spirit and the scien- 
tic skills of psychiatry and social work, 
jorence Hagee lifts that fog for us this 
fonth, and through the experiences of that 
jindful of men who came through the 
jrrors of Japanese prison camps, makes 
see that the true quality of mankind is 
fn himself. “These men survived.” It 
'for us to comprehend their story. (See 


ize 67). 


» CABLE RARITY 
I In these days of hectic conflict any 
i|. jointly introduced by Senators Pepper, 
‘orge, LaFollette, and Taft shines out 
)2 a gem of Honeontoversial amity. So 
re may be hope that the very success- 
| wartime federal social protection pro- 
‘m will find a permanent home. Twin 
i: S. 1779 and H. R. 5234 (intro- 
by Representative Bolton), would 
ii 
a 


‘up a $700,000 peacetime program in 
| office of the Federal Security Agency. 
vsent division, in the old office of Com- 
nity War Services, is budgeted to June 
(1946. (See page 83) 


NEERING 


By no means dead is the pioneer- 
spirit in one of social work’s allied 
‘fessions. Six national nursing associa- 
jis are embarking on a study looking 
jards closer coordination and combina- 
They are the American Nurses As- 
“ation, National Organization of Pub- 
' Health Nurses, American Association 
ee Coto Nurses, National Associa- 
1 
q 
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. of Colored Gu duste Nurses, Na- 
al League of Nursing Education, As- 
jation of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
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ing. In the background of the present 
move are two decades of successful efforts 
to consolidate local public health nursing 
services in one or two strong agencies 
which operate on a “generalized” rather 
than a “specialized” basis. Hope is that 
preliminary reports and recommendations 
can be discussed at the September bienniai 
convention of these associations. 


REVISE SOCIAL SECURITY 

In the past five years, 294 bills to 
revise the Social Security Act have been 
introduced in Congress. Nothing has 
come of them. Most were blocked by the 
powerful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Now a technical staff, appointed 
by that committee and with $50,000 at 
its disposal, has produced a report with 
recommendations under the title “Issues 
in Social Security.” Readers of Survey 
Midmonthly who have not already done 
so, should read John J. Corson’s able 
analysis of its proposals in the March 
Survey Graphic. (See page 84). 


CITIZENSHIP VIA FIGHTING FRONTS 

The men and women in the U. S. 
armed forces who became naturalized 
American citizens in the years 1943-45 
numbered 109,382. Of these, 95,795 
received their papers while in the U. S.; 
13,587 while overseas. Largest group— 
33,000—were from the countries which 
make up the British Empire. Next largest 
group—9,000—were from Germany and 
Austria. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
granted the National Health Council 
$78,500 for 1946 to carry out its re- 
organized program. (See Survey Mid- 
monthly, October 1945). 

Final draft of the proposed bill to es- 
tablish a federal department of education, 
health, and welfare would set up four 
main offices within the department—edu- 
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cation, public health, social insurance, and 
public welfare. The present Federal Se- 
curity Agency would be abolished, and the 
President authorized to investigate other 
executive agencies in these and related 
fields. Where he finds that ‘‘coordina- 
tion and consolidation” would “increase 
their efficiency,” he could transfer their 
functions to the new department ‘by 
Executive Order. (See “A Cabinet Post 
for the Home Front,” by Leonard W. 


Mayo, Survey Midmonthly, August 
1945.) 
CLOSE UP 

Another inside glimpse of 


UNRRA on the job (see “Helping Na- 
tions Help Themselves,’ by Charles. H. 
Alspach, Survey Midmonthly, December 
1945) comes this month from Marion F. 
Wilson. When she wrote “City in the 
Sand,” Miss Wilson was welfare officer 
at El Shatt, camp for refugees on the 
desert near Cairo. Now she is welfare of- 
ficer for the Cairo area. 

Read Miss Wilson’s account of dis- 
tributing 8,000 articles of U. S.-con- 
tributed clothing to Yugoslavs preparing 
for the journey back to their homeland. 
You'll probably take another look into 
that old trunk and examine the top shelf 
of the clothes closet more closely. 


NEW LINGO 


Critics of social work lingo who 
have assailed the gabbledegook of the in- 
terofice memo, and raised eyebrows at the 
phrases borrowed from law, medicine, 
and psychiatry, may just as well relax and 
give up now that the cryptic language of 
war is also finding a place for itself in the 
social work sanctum. Critic or no, you 
will have to turn to page 78 to find out 
what ‘“‘meat at six o'clock” means to the 
blind GI who is being reeducated through 
the government program described by F. 
Fraser Bond. 

Author and educator, Bond is cur- 


Mr. 


rently teaching journalism at New York 
University. He has written frequently on 
subjects relating to blindness, an interest 
developed some ten years ago when catar- 
acts temporarily impaired his own vision. 
Since then, he has been actively associated 
with the work of the American Founda- 


tion for the Blind, in New York. 


INDOCTRINATION 


Seems as if someone ought to make 


something of former New York Health 
Commissioner Stebbins’ announcement 
that each newborn infant will continue to 
receive, via his mother, not only his birth 
certificate but also an application for his 
sugar ration book. 


DESERVED TRIBUTE 

Members of Survey Associates, 
Inc., will understand and applaud a re- 
cent tribute which came to Agnes Brown 
Leach, long a loyal member of our board 
of directors. The Graduate Faculty of 
the New School for Social Research, in 
recognition of her twenty-five years of 
distinguished service on their board, desig- 
nated as “Agnes Brown Leach Fellow- 
ships,” four tuition fellowships for Scan- 
dinavian students made available through 
the American Scandinavian Foundation. 


SAFER FOR BABIES 


U. S. Children’s Bureau reports a 
1933-43 decade of progress in reducing 
infant and maternal mortality as follows: 
births increased from 16.6 per 1,000 of 
the population to 21.5; proportion of 
births in hospitals increased from 35 per- 
cent to 72 percent; maternal mortality de- 
creased from 61.9 deaths per 1,000 live 
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births to 24.5; infant deaths decreased 
from 58.1 per 1,000 live births to 40.4. 


GROUP TREATMENT 


Happy indeed is the day when a 
psychiatrist comes down to our own ter- 
minological level. Thanks, therefore, to 
Dr. J. W. Klapman for explaining that 
“emotional catharsis” means nothing more 
than the good old custom of “getting it 
off your chest.’ Seems that many people 
find it easier to do that in a group than in 
person to person conversation. 


ANTI-CATEGORICAL 


Majority of state administrators at 
the annual American Public Welfare As- 
sociation Conference went on_ record 
against the “categorical” system of as- 
sistance administration. In their opinion, 
relief standards could be upheld just as 
well without class distinctions. 


HORRIFYING 


Divorce conditions in New York 
State were recently described as “horrify- 
ing’ by State Supreme Court Justice 
Michael F. Walsh, speaking to the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on Family 
Life. They aren’t any better in most 
other states of the Union, reports Marie 
Munk in this issue of Survey Mid- 
monthly. (See page 75) Rising concern 
over the increase in this index of family 
breakdown makes timely her analysis of 
social work’s responsibility for prevention. 


CITIZEN BOARDS 


Citizen boards, as a device in gov- 
ernment health and welfare administra- 
tion, are here to stay, reports the Public 
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Charities Association of Pennsylvania. A 

five-state study showed 84 such boards in | 
New York, 44 in New Jersey, 63 in 
Maryland, 26 in Delaware, 147 in Penn- 
sylvania. In Pennsylvania, 67 of the 
total were county boards, part of the cen- _ 
tralized state public assistance adminis- | 
tration. 


CHATTER 

Unnoticed recent real estate trans- j] 
action was sale by Community Service 
Society of New York, Inc., (the world’s 
largest family service agency) of the prop- 
erty occupied by the Stork Club. * * 
Leonard Mayo, dean of the School of jf 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- jj 
serve University, last month was awarded jj} 
the annual Parents’ Magazine Medal for jj 
Outstanding Service to Children. * * Still J] 
under care by the U. S. Committee for | 
the Care’ of European Children are {i 
youngsters of fifteen nationalities in 114 
communities in twenty-seven states. Most jj) 
of the British children have gone back, but }} 
few of those from other countries can yet |] 
be returned. * * To date, 7,000 workers } 
have been enrolled in the National Health |} 
and Welfare Retirement Plan. * * In- 
creasing application for all types of pub- 
lic assistance is reported by the Minnesota 
State Division of Public Welfare. + 
Survey readers, long familiar with the 
writings of Professor J. Douglas Brown, | 
national authority on social insurance, will |} 
be interested to know that he has recently 
returned to Princeton as dean of the 
faculty. * * In all probability, 1946 will 
see a hiatus in state welfare legislation. 
Next regular session in forty-three states 
won’t come until 1947. 
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Marine Corps photo from Acme 


Liberated prisoners on Formosa receive emergency rations—‘“the first good food in almost four years” 


' 
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| THE Day AFTER their ship put into 
ort in San Francisco, a group of soldiers, 
yerated only three short weeks before 
om Japanese prison camps, quietly gath- 
jed around a Red Cross worker. She 
: the first woman they had talked to 
i four years. They were shy. ‘Their 
ixiety made them watch everything they 
‘d. But they stayed to talk—taking 
ans—as long as she could be with them. 
' Here at Crissy Annex Letterman Gen- 
al Hospital, an army hospital in a vil- 
re of converted barracks, hugging the 
ny shore close to the foot of the Golden 
‘ate Bridge, these men were getting their 
st breath of free America. The Red 
‘Foss worker was a member of the hos- 
yal’s staff of psychiatric and_ social 
‘orkers. 

One of the servicemen said, “When we 
jled under the Golden Gate Bridge yes- 
| day, and saw boats out just to meet ws, 
jd there was a band playing and Ameri- 
‘1s, and girls, down there waving to us 
i just can’t explain how it felt. I 


\RCH 1946 


These Men Survived 


FLORENCE WALTERS HAGEE tells of the profound human experi- 


ences of our men who have returned from Japanese prison camps. 


LIBERATION IS NOT EASY 


couldn’t stand it, I had to walk to the 
other side of the deck.” 

Another man nodded, “I did the same 
thing to keep from crying. We’re just not 
used to feeling things.” 

As one of them told of watching a 
father on the dock locate his son on the 
ship, his voice tightened and he lit a 
cigarette. 

A sergeant, older than the others, said 
he hadn’t yet learned to take kindness or 
warmth. In Manila, on the way home, 
he had been standing in line at a canteen. 
A woman came up and touched his arm, 
and asked if he would like to have a cup 
of coffee. He began to weep, just at that 
touch and the sound of her voice. 

Another soldier grinned and said he 
walked out of that canteen three times be- 
fore he could go in and take a cup of 
coffee. Just to see an American woman 
had been so good he could hardly take it. 

All with whom the staff talked told us 
how wonderful it was to be in America, 
and yet how unreal, and how shy and il! 


at ease they felt. “I can’t believe I’m 
here; it’s just like a dream; I feel sort of 
dazed.” “Though we’ve waited for this 
for four years, it’s all come too fast!” 

For these repatriated men the past was 
more real than the present. Still geared 
in habit and feeling to life in prison camp, 
they were straining to shift gears. “They 
did not intend to talk about what they 
had been through. They wanted to for- 
get it. But they were not yet ready to 
forget it. “Chey feared we would shut our 
minds and hearts to their experiences, or 
that they would hurt us too much by what 
they told. But they wanted people to know 
how things had been. “They had learned 
deeply. They wanted to tell how they 
had lived and felt, and they wanted to be 
urderstood. 

These men felt “different,” not part of 
this busy American life that had so 
changed while they were away. They 
felt “rice brained,” “‘dobie,” because they 
had put from their thoughts so many 
things as unneeded or disturbing. They 
were afraid they would not be able to 
catch up. They felt separated from 
“home folks” by an experience they feared 
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we would not be able to believe or under- 
stand, 

A man had been telling about two years 
spent in a Japanese hospital. He called 
a passing soldier to join him, saying: 
“Tell this lady how long I was in the 
hospital so she won’t think I’m snowing 
her under.” He didn’t think she or any- 
one could believe what it had been like. 
He scarcely believed it himself. “That is 
one reason why he and the other men felt 
so cut off from the American scene. 

Focus was gone. For four years each 
man had concentrated on one goal—sur- 
vival. And that goal no longer chan- 
neled his total thought and energy. The 
powerful drive that had gone into sur- 
vival was now directionless, scattered. 
Sergeant Johnson* felt this and was 
puzzled. “I had confidence when I was 
in prison; I never doubted for a minute 
that I’d make it. Now I don’t understand 
it, I haven’t any confidence. I’d like to 
have ambition, but I just don’t have any. 
I’d like to work hard, but I don’t know 
what at.” Actually, when he talked it out, 
as he needed and wanted to do, he found 
he was pretty clear about the things he 
wanted. What had upset this man’s 
thinking was the uncertainty of the choices 
ahead, and the responsibility for making 
his own decisions. He had grown un- 
accustomed to freedom of choice. 


Anxiety and Joy 
Returning home was not easy. To these 
men, it was as though they were being 
born again, and birth is full of pain as 
well as release and promise. Each of 


them in some measure felt anxiety mixed 
with the joy. One soldier expressed it 
like this: 

“T feel uncertain, about 50 percent un- 
sure of myself. Not with people, but 
about what I can do, what I want to do. 
Times have passed me up. There have 
been changes in everything—in the way 
of doing business, for instance—and I 
feel I have to know all the differences and 
I don’t know any of them. I’ve been 
away from people, haven’t read or studied 
anything for so long. ‘Things are bigger. 
Nineteen forty-five seems ten years ahead 
of 1941. I feel as though I were alone on 
a lake heavy with fog. Sometimes I see a 
light on the shore and try to reach it, but 
the fog always swirls and hides the light 
from view. Or it’s like a tennis game. 
You know you’re up against someone who 
has practiced, and you’re afraid of what 
his strength is. I can’t explain it. I’ve 
never felt uncertain about things before.” 


Fears 


It is not the liberated prisoner alone 
who feels like a stranger when he comes 
back, out of touch, apprehensive about 
what lies ahead. The other patients who 
come from overseas service say the same 
things. They, too, need to tell what they 
have gone through, to talk about the un- 
certainties ahead. “They, too, feel out of 
place with civilians and in civilian life. 
They, too, fear being unneeded, un- 
wanted, incapable. Every returning sol- 
dier begins to feel more secure and at 
home as soon as he finds welcome and un- 
derstanding. 


Behind This Story— 


When “These Men Survived’? came 
to us, we saw that we had a unique con- 
tribution which combined the diagnos- 
tic skills of social casework and psy- 
chiatry, the systematic methods of re- 
search, with vivid interpretation. The 
study of the men at Crissy was no casual 
undertaking. Chief credit for its care- 
ful planning and direction goes to seven 
social caseworkers: Gloria Rich Hend- 
ricks, Red Cross field director at Letter- 
man General Hospital; Maxine Grace 
Muchnic, assistant field director; Ruth 
Johnson, case supervisor; Florence Wal- 
ters Hagee, case supervisor; Alice E. 
Johnston, psychiatric social worker; 
Esther Woolf, psychiatric social, work- 
er; Bertha MHughes-Hartogs, generic 
social worker. Continuous consultation 
was given by Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
J. Needles and Major Earl Saxe, in 
charge of the hospital’s psychiatric team, 
and over-all approval of the report by 
Brigadier General Charles C. Hillman, 
the hospital’s commanding officer. 


The backlog of the material came 
from the notes and case records se- 
cured by the Red Cross caseworkers in 
routine interviews with returned prison- 
ers of war. In addition, planned inter- 


views, following a carefully prepared 
schedule, were held with thirty selected 
men, in order to check and supplement 
findings of the more general data. These 
were conducted by eight psychiatric so- 
cial workers and three hospital social 
workers. 


The caseworkers primarily responsi- 
ble for the project are graduates of 
schools of social work. Four of them 
had earlier experience in psychiatric 
clinics or child guidance services; two 
had had previous experience with re- 
search projects. 


The author, Florence Walters Hagee, 
is a graduate of the New York School 
of Social Work, to which she went on a 
Commonwealth Fund Scholarship, after 
a first year of professional training at 
the University of California. Her regu- 
lar job is with the child guidance sery- 
ices of the San Francisco school depart- 
ment. To an earlier history in the pro- 
fessional theater and as a teacher of 
dramatics in San Francisco, can go 
credit, perhaps, for her ability to inter- 
pret scientific findings with the drama 
of human experience and emotion. 


—THE EDITORS 
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At Crissy we could have used three } 
times as many workers as we had. The} 
| 


men were shyly eager to talk. In their 
own time they told us how things had 
been. Prison life had taught them causy 
tion and a sharpened observation. Wi I 
felt them groping to determine how much 


we could take. And when they foun | 
they could talk and be understood, the | 
| 
! 


| 


! 


poured it out. This helped them clarif 
and understand their experiences, and 1 
helped bridge the gap that separated the 
from home. 


Barriers Come Down i] 
Sergeant Benner let out his story in i | 
flood. He talked for two hours, with 
scarcely any question or comment from 


the worker. He said it made him ha 


= 


like a human being to talk to her. Whe 
the worker left, he said: ““Thank you for 
all you’ve done. I can’t tell you what i 
has meant to me.” 
Often men said this. 


told people the truth, they couldn’t be-}}) 
lieve it, they’d think you were a ‘psycho.’ 1 
As this group tested the Red Cross 
worker’s receptivity, Sergeant Benner 
gained confidence, and finally said: “T 
wish somebody would get hold of me and 
ask me questions and let me tell the whole } 
thing through from beginning to end. I'd 
like to get it out, without holding any: 
thing back!” His train was leaving withi 
the hour for the next hospital, so he |} 
could not accept the worker’s quick offer 
to be that audience. But he agreed with 
enthusiasm when she asked whether she | 
should write to the Red Cross, so they } 
would be looking for him when he ard 
rived. 4 
The first contact with their families 
was not a simple, joyful thing for these | 
men who had been isolated in prison for | | 
nearly four years. For four years their} 
constant need had been food. After six |} 
months of starvation they had stopped 
talking or thinking about women or sex. |} 
The men were worried about this. Would 
they be impotent when they got home?#} 
Their emotions were rusty, they had ff} 
learned to be callous as a self-protection. |} 
Men in prison got sick if they worried 
about their families too much; and prison 
had been the life of these patients just aj} 
few weeks ago. Now, at the other end of} 
a train trip, at most a few weeks awa 
there were families, wives, girls who had If} 
been waiting for them. Many of theff} 
men weren’t ready. Their feelings wert 
still blocked, numb. Or their toughnes: 
was beginning to crack in spots, allowing#} 
unexpected things, like tears, to happen 
Sergeant Frank put off telephoning fot} 


* All names are fictitious. 
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sveral days. When he did, he learned 
vat his twin brother had been killed. 
ergeant Frank had lived through particu- 
irly bad experiences, and his anxiety was 
lmost unbearable. Without this brother, 
tho had been closer to him than anyone, 
rhat did we have to go home to? He felt 
uillty. By a devious tracing of events he 
most proved himself responsible for his 
-other’s death, finally felt it should have 
sen he, instead, who had died. But his 
rl was still waiting. She was wonderful 
-intelligent, interesting, beautiful. But 
hy had she waited for him? She was 
azy. He was old, half sick, maybe he 
louldn’t be any good to her after all. 
‘e hadn’t telephoned her yet. Maybe he 
uldn’t. Maybe he’d wait until he got 
(the next hospital, got some new teeth, 
d could walk without his cane. 


Not Ready to Forget 


»He didn’t think he could talk to her 
jyway. She wouldn’t know what it was 
(about. What it was like to lie in a 
‘p's hold packed so that people suffo- 
xed; to lie there splattered with blood 
id flesh of neighbors the bomb fragments 
jd hit; to watch men go mad and feel 
«the edge of it yourself. And then the 
yngs men will do, live like animals, 
‘ery man for himself. He’d seen one 
shless man, now returned, who had been 
iponsible for the deaths of at least two 
cen men on this trip. He took their 
jre of food and water. After the first 
jie, it was easy; they were too weak to 
‘test. This kind of thing made you 
host ashamed to be human. 
+The worst thing that had happened to 
ae men was their loss of faith in peo- 
_and in themselves. He hadn’t quite 
| that faith, he’d had friends he could 
not on. -But he knew more than he 
sic had about people, more than his girl 
some could believe. “There was a nurse 
aManila he could talk to, because she 
5) been through a lot herself. Was it 
64 for Sergeant Frank to talk to the 
3 Cross worker? No, but the worker 
4 heard so much, she, too, could under- 
-d. Could he help his girl under- 
id? Well, maybe he could. The next 
he telephoned his girl, talked to her 
Phalf an hour. After that, the Ser- 
ut was different. He felt welcomed and 
‘ited and hopeful. He was on the 
jge between the fading prison camp 
Qa future which was coming into focus. 
‘07e often saw an amazing difference in 
tnen who after long anxiety finally got 
uch with their families and learned 
“all was well. 
*7e saw the other thing, too—saw 
um harden their shells when they re- 
uid bad news. One man came in and 
“Well, I’m one of those cases!” His 
had believed him dead and had re- 
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married. He didn’t blame her. And he 
wasn’t going to let this throw him; he’d 
been through too much. This settled it. 
He was going to reenlist. 

As weeks passed and new shiploads of 
patients came in, the group picture at 
Crissy changed. The first patients, those 
who arrived about three weeks after 
liberation, were quiet and slow moving, 
and their faces looked like masks. They 
stayed in their wards. When the Red 
Cross offered them long distance tele- 
phone calls, they refused or chose to reach 
their families by the more impersonal 
telegram. 

Men arriving later were freer, physi- 
cally and emotionally. They were browner 
and they had gained an average of a 
pound a day. “They got in touch with 
families more quickly. More of them 
went into town, went on that drunk 
they’d promised themselves. Several got 
married. “They felt better oriented than 
those who had arrived earlier. 

We found the liberated prisoners, on 
the whole, in amazingly good condition, 
considering what they had been through. 
All of us who worked with them—doc- 
tors, nurses, Red Cross staff—shared this 
opinion. 

The medical staff judged that most of 


the men would be returned to health by 
the end of the year. The condition of 
their teeth, considered to be dependent on 
diet, was not bad. ‘There were a few 
cases of permanent heart or eye impair- 
ment from beriberi. ‘Tuberculosis, con- 
trary to expectations, was rare. Intesti- 
nal parasites, however, were common. 
“Malnutrition” was the universal diag- 
nosis, even for those few men who had 
not lost weight during imprisonment. 
Some had regained as much as ninety 
pounds, but quickly gained weight is not 
distributed normally. Abdomens — and 
jowls are heavy, while shoulders, arms, 
and legs remain thin. But normal living 
and any needed medical attention would 
put most of these men in good physical 
condition in a few months. 

Emotionally, too, they were in better 
shape than we had expected. The psychia- 
trists found only a handful of psychotics, 
only a few men with severe anxiety states, 
and a very few with conversion symptoms. 
Some drank to excess and handled their 
anxieties about home by repeatedly miss- 
ing the boat or train. But these were the 
exceptions. On the whole, we were im- 
pressed with the quality of these men—by 
their directness,’ discernment, and _ the 
strength of their spirits. 


Il. WHY SOME SURVIVED 


Three fourths of those taken prisoner 
were killed or died before release. How 
did the one fourth stave off death? What 
enabled them to survive? 

We talked with the men at Crissy 
about this, about their prison experience, 
and how they had endured it. Trying to 
understand their survival against such 
odds puzzled them, but they felt sure of 
a few things. 

Not a man doubted that his own atti- 
tude, the way he felt about life, had 
helped him through his years of imprison- 
ment. The first explanations offered were 
always: “I never gave up hope.” “It was 
never in my mind that I would die.” “TI 
had faith.” “I didn’t worry.” “You had to 
have a sense of humor and be able to 
laugh.” 


Faith 


Faith upheld these men. They told us 
of their trust in something and of how it 
had sustained them. One man said: “I 
used to think you can push a man just so 
far and no farther before he’ll break, but 
I don’t think that any more. A man can 
live on will power alone. We had no 
food, no clothes, no fuel. What else kept 
us alive?” Another said: “Everything in 
prison puts the lie to things you believed. 
It’s mind over matter! Ninety percent 
should have died with the kind of ma- 
laria we had. It’s a cold, that’s all. It’s 


what you make it. So is starvation. Be- 
lieve you aren’t starving—you live. Be- 
lieve you'll come through — horrible 
wounds heal.” Another said simply, offer- 
ing final explanation for his survival: 
“God was our only refuge. We were 
helpless.”” One trusted himself, another 
God, another his country, but each had a 
faith that made him feel secure. 


Patriotism 


Radiant patriotism, a deep belief in our 
country, helped bring many men home. 
We at Crissy felt in all the liberated 
prisoners a kind of patriotism we had not 
known before. It had grown in them as 
they learned the meaning of an existence 
of abject poverty and submission under a 
militarist regime. They came to hold dear 
the comfort and the spirit of the demo- 
cratic way of life. In the end, they de- 
pended on the strength and resourceful- 
ness of the United States. Their coun- 
try became a father on whose protection 
they could count—if only they could 
hold out. 

In one camp the prisoners wrote an 
adaptation of the Lord’s Prayer. it be- 
gan “Our President, who art in Washing- 
ton,” and ended, “Thy navy come; thy 
will be done, in Japan, as it is in the 
United States.” This was not sacrilege. 
Men told us: “You can’t imagine how 
much the American flag can mean. You 
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Free men again, they line up for supplies before boarding ship at Yokohoma 


don’t appreciate America when you're in 
your own country.” One soldier, grasp- 
ing for words to express his feeling, 
looked around him and said, ‘““Why, you 
can see God shining all over, here!” 


Family, Religion, Friends 

Religion meant more to some men than 
it did to others, and it meant more to 
some than it ever had before. ‘They told 

, “There wasn’t a man who didn’t pray 
at times,” and “I guess everybody had a 
little religion.” For many, religious faith 
was creedless, a feeling “there was Some- 
one higher up pulling for you.” 

Having a family to come back to made 
many want to stick it out. One man 
first called it “will power” that had 
brought him through; then he termed it 
“spirit.” Finally he said, “Maybe I had 
will power because I still had the fron: 
door key, and I wanted to use it.’ An- 
other told of getting his wife’s picture in 
the hospital and how only then did he 
begin to get well. 

Friends were important. The man 
without a friend, the man no one could 
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trust, rarely made it. When he got sick 
there was no one to watch out for him. 
Even the ruthless man who was respon- 
sible for the deaths of many, had devoted 
followers whom he protected. Usually it 
was the “buddy system,” just two men, 
maybe three, working together. Your 
friends helped you when things got tough, 
and you shared with them. Maybe you 
couldn’t trust anybody else, but you could 
trust your buddies. 

Sometimes faith and confidence were so 
narrowed down that a man trusted only 
his own cunning and_ resourcefulness. 
‘Then it was “every man for himself.” At 
Crissy, we heard it said: “It was bad to 
watch men trade their rice for a week 
ahead for cigarettes, and then get too weak 
to eat, and die. But in another way it 
was a good thing, because it meant more 
food for others, and that helped them 
live.’ And again: “You'd do anything 
for food. You can’t imagine how it is. 
It’s like a veil slipped off of you. You 
are naked. It makes you understand how 
people feel and act, stripped that way, 
when you've known it yourself.’ We 


heard stories of generous and responsible 
behavior from the same man who told us 
“Don’t you believe human nature is beau 
tiful; it was every man for himself.” 


Leadership 


Not all the men in prison lost sight of 
everything but continuing their own exist 
ence. There was moral leadership in spiriff 
and in action, and this moral leadershy 
helped keep alive men’s faith and self re 
spect as human beings. Few camps hac 
chaplains. Officers carried responsibility 
according to their character, not theif 
rank. Often doctors were centers 0 
strength. When they had no mediciall 
they pulled men through illness by friend} 
liness and interest, by convincing then} 
that life was worth living. “You got t 
knew the good men, and they came from 
all ranks and all walks of life.” 
Welch, a “trouble maker’ who h 
been sent with 200 other men like him 
a specially “tough camp,” told of thei 
leader. ‘‘We didn’t have an officer wit 
us, the place was so bad, but we had jf 
man among us who was the person 
turned to. He understood more thag 
the average. He wanted to bring 
through. He was not the oldest and f 
wasn’t the highest in rank; but we 
came to know that he wanted what 
best for all of us. He’d go to the Jap 
and demand things for us and be beater Hf 


and be beaten again. He never gave up 
and the Japs came to respect him as ‘| 
did.” 
An officer in one camp got the men t 
outlaw the collection of food debts f 
cigarettes. The Ss in this cam 
protected from their 
others’ hunger, survived. One serge 
told how he and his friends organized } 
foraging unit in a Philippine camp t 
steal food for the hospital. 
himself, one man said his friends 
called him “Grandma” because he 
always trying to take care of them. 
home he had taken care of a youn 
brother after the death of his par 
when he was twelve years old. An 
army sergeant who had safely brougl 
home a “problem child” who stole f 
everyone including the sergeant, said: i} 
think I couldn’t have come through iff 
hadn’t been able to help some other pe}f} 
ple.” } 


Anger 


Anger kept some men going. Japar 
military discipline was severe, insultin 
and often brutal. In self-protection, 
prisoners learned to control or subyé 
their anger, but it stayed alive in th 
Sometimes it broke into open defiance } 
the risk of severe punishment. Toki 
flare-ups sustained morale. Welch sail 
“It seems the harder they made it, 
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better we liked it. When things got 
tough, we felt ‘devil-may-care.’ They 
couldn’t keep us down, even when they 
executed three of us.’”’ Another man, a col- 
lege graduate interested in psychology, 
said: “Hate is the greatest impelling force. 
It’s fanaticism. The physical factor, 
adrenalin, heightens your reactions. You 
hate so much you won’t die. I have seen 
men rotting away with burns, curse and 
rise up and live.” 

Anger, converted, became a sustaining 


group spirit. “Our morale was 100 per- 


cent all the time,’’ men told us. “They 
couldn’t get us down. They'd hit us and 
knock us down, and we'd get up laugh- 
ing.” And again: ‘“‘We were three jumps 


ahead of them all the time. They couldn’t 


understand us. Tricking the Japs got to 
be a game. “They seemed like a bunch of 
kids. You got a kick out of what they 
said and did. ‘Their interrogations were 
so stupid. We knew we were superior. 
and so did they.” In one of the camps the 
guards finally got suspicous about what 


the prisoners muttered as they bowed their 
|morning greeting. 


For weeks they had 
been saying solemnly, ‘Go to Hell!” 


Sabotage and Sympathy 


The Americans stole things from the 
Japanese, sometimes blatantly—hid things 
in such obvious places that no one thought 
to search them. And they were clever at 


Be tase. We heard of a concrete floor 
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laid by prison labor that is a veritable 
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y mosaic of “‘lost tools.” 
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| treatment of their own soldiers than of the 
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less food, at times, than our men. 


ha 


The Japanese militarists were often 
‘more severe and brutal in the routine 


Japanese civilians had even 
Hos- 


pitals for Japanese were not clean, and 


prisoners. 


thad little medicine. Knowing these things 
helped the prisoners by turning their anger 
/at deprivation and mistreatment into a 
‘feeling of superiority. 
‘tine insults were not humiliating. 
‘prisoners despised and sometimes even 
ipitied their captors. It was not uncommon 
dto hear a liberated prisoner say he would 


‘like to go back to Japan and help the 


Impersonal, rou- 


The 


One man told of flying 
‘over Tokyo on his way home. “It made 


“me sick to see the ruins and know what 
Vit will be like for the civilians this winter. 
i How will they keep the children from 


starving?” 
The few ‘“‘good Japs” were a great help. 
Some of the camp interpreters and of- 


ificers who had been raised in America 
were friendly in a guarded way, and 
made conditions better for the Americans. 


Some civilians, especially the older ones 


who grew up before the militarist regime, 


were friendly and helpful. An old man 
who reminded a prisoner of his father, 
took a fancy to the young soldier and 
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brought him food and cigarettes from 
home to the factory where they both 
worked. One soldier told us he hated the 
Japanese and would like to see the race 
wiped off the map with atomic bombs; 
yet even he told how a Japanese foreman 
had saved his life when he was too sick 
to work. 


Luck 


A few men said survival was purely a 
matter of luck, and they all recognized 
that luck played a prominent role in de- 
termining who would survive. If you were 
lucky, you missed the ship that got sunk, 
the bomb or the cave-in that killed fifty 
men. You got the Red Cross package in 
time to save your life; you were put on 
kitchen duty for six months and got extra 
food; or you were in a “show camp” for 
a time. You were lucky if you were sent 
to Manchuria where you ate soy beans 
instead of rice, and where the Koreans and 
Chinese befriended you. Some jobs were 
healthier than others, gave you sun and 
air, Or an opportunity to steal rice or 
beans or sugar. 

Other things helped, too. Rumors and 
news were as important as food; they 
kept up morale. Ignorance held down 
worry, ignorance of how sick you really 
were, what a skeleton you had become. 
You remembered yourself the way you 
last looked in a mirror. Ignorance of how 
long the war was to last. You always 


figured liberation would come in another 
six months, and you could last that long. 

Many of the men we talked with 
thought their earlier life had prepared 


them to withstand the hardships of im- 
prisonment. Families had been strict, “but 
not too strict,” and had taught their sons 
to be independent, or to be industrious. 
A background of being on your own pre- 
pared you to take care of yourself. Or 
clean healthy home life and good breeding 
seemed sources of strength. Army disci- 
pline had seasoned them to stand what 
civilians could not take. 


One thing we learned as we talked with 
each man was that his first words didn’t 
always set forth clearly what he meant. 
‘“Luck” for instance, sometimes meant al- 
most instinctive self preservation, manag: 
ing to get near the door where there was 
enough air to keep from suffocating, or 
finagling a “‘cushy” job. Sometimes it 
meant adjustability. One man called it 
“luck” that rice agreed with him from the 
beginning, while it made others sick—they 
couldn’t stand the thought of it. “A good 
digestion” proved to be more a matter of 
the spirit than of the flesh, a willingness 
to stomach unfamiliar foods like grass or 
snakes. When they said, ‘““The happy-go- 
lucky drunks made it,” they meant that 
these youngsters had broken away from 
their families’ control and had developed 
enough self reliance and toughness to 
stand imprisonment. 


The Prime Factor 


As we talked with these men at Crissy, 
looked at the combination of reasons each 
gave for his survival, we found ourselves 
veering toward their own strong convic- 
tion that emotional attitude had been a 
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Plenty of free milk and orange juice at any hour, a dream come true for ex- 
prisoners of war, was provided at Crissy on orders of the commanding general 
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prime factor in keeping men alive. It 
seemed to us that some men felt the “will 
to live.’ In others, even in those who 
spoke of their “will power,’ we found 
something more passive, more accepting. 
They showed not a directed determination 
but a permeating sureness that things 
would go well with them. ‘They felt life 
was worth living; they wanted to live: 
and they had faith. ‘They felt that their 
life’s balance was stacked on the right 
side. 

In our pursuit of reasons for survival, 
we did not lose sight of the importance 
of good fortune. We cannot tell how 
many men among those who died had the 
“will to live” and a faith equal to that of 
those who survived, until the fortunes of 
war cut them off. 

The men at Crissy did tell us many 
reasons why men had not come through. 
Incalculable chance had determined the 
deaths of countless prisoners. When luck 
was against them, and their number came 
up, they died—no matter what kind of 
men they were. Men told us quietly and 
with a suggestion of guilt at their own 
survival, of friends who despite indomit- 
able courage were finally downed by acci- 
dent or disease or starvation. A few 
men told us wryly, ‘““[he good men died. 
the ones who gave away their food and 
medicine.” 

More frequently men told of deaths 
that had been easier for them to accept. 
Age was important. Those over forty- 
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five or under twenty-five had a hard time 
of it. The youngsters—they were called 
“chickens” by the prisoners—who weren't 
fully weaned from their families, got 
homesick and died unless some older man 
took care of them and made life easier 
and more worth living. ‘‘Mama’s boy,” 
and men who had lived soft lives, couldn’t 
take it. The smokers who traded their 
rice for cigarettes day after day, starved 
and died. Some men worried themselves 
to death, worried about health, liberation, 
the people at home. And many men just 
seemed to lose hope, give up, and die. 
They would say, “I won’t be here tomor- 
row, and they wouldn’t be. 


Life Ahead 


We know too little of those who died. 
Here at Crissy we learned what we could 
of the survivors. Our final impression of 
them was that their good fortune and 
their spirit helped them, against tremiend- 
ous odds, to hold onto life. We were 
deeply impressed by their stamina and 
resilience. But it seemed not so much the 
degree of a man’s maturity as how he 
focused and used what he had. Many of the 
survivors are not “emotionally mature,” 
as psychiatry interprets that term. Some 
of them are “withdrawn,” some are ‘‘de- 
pendent.” But these men turned their 
faces toward life. They faced and ac- 
cepted bitter reality, using their weak- 
nesses as well as their strengths, to com- 
bat the odds against them. On the whole 
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they had had opportunity to know the feel |} 
of being loved and disciplined and cared 
for. They had found their own values, 
And they had acquired a measure of self- 
confidence. Somehow they had been able 
to take hold of the good things, however 
meager, that life had offered them. 

Will these qualities now uphold them in_ 
facing the adjustments which so many of 
them fear? How has their prison ex- 
perience changed these men? Most felt 
themselves unchanged, but they said that) 
they had learned a great deal of inestim-_ 
able value, however dear the price. All) 
felt their sense of values changed; the 
simple things of life mean more than once_ 
they meant. “Getting somewhere,” “mak-| | 
ing money,” “keeping up with the Joneam 
—these have lost their driving power.” _~ 

Some men were ready to say, vigor-| 
ously; “No, prison didn’t change us. It)} 
showed us to ourselves and to each others) 
we found out what we were made of; it }f] 
revealed us.’’ Some who were less articu- 
late, came to the same conclusion as = | 
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talked. Basically, the most valuable thing 
they gained was the experience of getting ]}] 
down to rock bottom, of knowing and ac- 
cepting their essential selves, of shedding 
the veneer and the false fronts. Only 
what was real survived in prison carnps. | 
This is the gain they treasure. They 
won it through unbelievable hardship and }jj 
deprivation. 

In the months ahead, they want to re- 
vive the ability to feel, to laugh at things 
they used to think funny, to enjoy the 
companionship of girls. But they want to 
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hold their values, their self control, their | } 
enjoyment of simple things. Some, no } 
doubt, are strong enough to set their own }]} 
pace and keep it. | 
But many impressed us with their sen- } 
sitiveness and their vulnerability. What 
will happen to them if they find their }}} 
faith in their country, in its democracy, | 
fairness and plenty, unjustified? What 
will happen if they find their families have | : 
not been able to stand the test of separa 
tion or cannot accept the changes experi- 
ence has wrought in them? What will |} 
happen if they find that the U.S.A. does 
not measure up to their standard of being 
“real” without pretense or defense, an 
ideal expressed in these lines, written by 


an officer in prison, which say what every 
returning man tried to tell us: 


“When that sweet time has come, 

When war is ended and prison life is done 

This lesson from these months I shall have 
learned; 

In my heart it’s deep and truly burned: 

The simple things of life are best. 


A cozy home, good food, a place to rest, 
A wife to share my life, my joy, 
A child to please with doll or toy, 

Some friends on whom at times to call— 
These pleasures grow not old, nor pall. 
For me the simple things of life are best; 
They warm my heart, my soul they rest.’ 
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City in the Sand 


As refugees turn homeward, UNRRA’s welfare officer in Cairo, 


MARION F. WILSON, describes their life in wartime exile. 


‘THE REFUGEES are going home. I 
jaw them come, twenty-eight thousand 
‘trong, and I saw the first thirteen hun- 
lred Partisan Yugoslavs start the journey 
yack, by truck to train to boat. At the 
end of the journey are their farms and 
ishing boats, their men and women who 
tave fought and harassed the enemy, their 
someland, a country that has fought and 
led for its rebirth and independence— 
Yugoslavia. 

/ As they leave there are speeches, songs, 
hheers, and tears. For these people— 
Id men, young men disabled from the 
/var, women, children, and babies—have 
‘ved here together for many months in 
il Shatt, a city made of tents stretched 
ut over one hundred square miles of 
and and merciless sun on the edge of the 
ifinai desert, eighty-five miles from Cairo. 


Exodus 


| This first “flight,” or movement of peo- 
jle, was the beginning of an exodus which 
)-as carefully planned by UNRRA, the 
tlied naval and military authorities, and 
jie Yugoslav government, for the repatri- 
ion of the huge majority of the one hun- 
‘red thousand Greek, Yugoslav, and 
olish refugees now being cared for in the 
Liddle East, Belgian Congo, East Africa, 
ersia, and India. Several times a month 
similar group will be moved until all 
ive been returned. 

*) Early in 1944, when flights of 4,000 to 
)000 Yugoslavs began arriving at El 
natt from the Yugoslav coastal section, 
falmatia, and the adjacent islands, each 
‘ntingent had its own central refugee 
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’ Refugees take leave of the city in the sand— 


committee elected by the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation, Dalma- 
tian section. These committees now are 
traveling back with the refugees, trained 
and ready to cope with any domestic is- 
sues that may arise during the exodus; 
during the stay at E] Shatt they have had 
good training and practice in coping with 
the problems of communal living and its 
necessary component, government. 


Refugee City 


The majority of the population of El 
Shatt are Yugoslavs, who were evacuated 
by the British army so that the Partisans 
would not be hampered by civilians in 
their guerilla war. However, there are 
six camp areas, sheltering such others as 
Greeks, Dodecanese, and Poles. “The va- 
rious peoples prefer to set up their own 
small communities within the larger 
refugee city. 

At the time North Africa was a battle- 
field, El Shatt was a British army camp. 
As the army moved out, this location with 
its tents, water supply, basic buildings for 
kitchens, bathhouses, and hospital was a 
resource for housing refugees. 

In the early days of its operation as a 
refugee center, El Shatt was managed by 
the British military with the assistance of 
volunteers from the Middle East Relief 
Administration. In May 1944, the opera- 
tion of all the refugee camps in the 
Middle East became the responsibility ot 
UNRRA, which has since cared for over 
40,000 in this area. 

The current staff consists of UNRRA 
employes, British military, and British 


and American voluntary society personnel 
on loan to UNRRA. Among these Amer- 
ican volunteers are trained people em- 
ployed and supplied by the Girl Scouts, 
the United States Public Health Service, 
the Quakers, and other religious groups. 
But the main government responsibility 
at El Shatt has been that of the people, 
through their committees. The group 
committees, through the camp central] 
committee, take their suggestions, prob- 
lems, and appreciation to the UNRRA 
camp administrator. Every individual 
refugee also has access to the camp ad- 
ministration. 


Keeping the Wheels Turning 


A lot of what we call ‘donkey work” 
is necessary to operate a city of 28,000 
people. The bulk of this work is done 
by the refugees themselves. Most of the 
able-bodied people hold jobs, such as: 
dressmakers, cobblers, brickmakers, bakers, 
cooks, firesquad workers, carpenters, 
metal-workers, sign painters, woodcarvers, 
masons, clerks, toymakers, camp guards, 
barbers, interpreters, waiters, truckers, 
teachers, hygiene squad workers, laborers, 
and bolnicarka. “The bolnicarka (nurses) 
are some of the finest young girls in the 
camp. ‘They have finished their training 
in basic nursing and are now on duty in 
the hospital, baby clinics, and sick bay 
tents. 

The small UNRRA medical and nurs- 
ing staff is not only responsible for the 
operation of the hospital and clinics, but 
also has taken the time to provide the 
young volunteers with a sound training in 


—and load trucks for the journey back home 
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hygiene and nursing. Uhe 4o/nicarka are 
on a regular nursing schedule and live in 
a special compound adjacent to the hos- 
pital. When they go back to their home- 
land with the certificate they value so 
highly, they will be of inestimable service 
in their home communities in teaching 
others those basic health principles which 
they have learned well. 


Throughout the camp there are car-_ 


penter, shoe repair, metal, and sewing 
shops. Since to date there has been very 
little new material available to work 
with, because of the heavy demands of the 
military, these shops operate on a 
“scrounge” system—making almost every-~ 
thing from scrap. Very practical shoes 
are made from discarded tent canvas and 
old tires. Packing crates supply the car- 
pentry shops. Tin cans from the kitchen 
become cups and cooking utensils in the 
tinsmith shops. Discarded army uniforms 
are the delight of the sewing shops. 

Several months ago a plane crashed 
in the Ataka Mountains about 15 miles 
from camp. Within a few days every 
piece of metal that could be secured by 
arduous climbing and eager search ap- 
peared in the metal shops. Each of these 
shops is manned by older skilled workers 
who learned their trade in the homeland, 
and by apprentices. “The latter attend a 
special school for two hours a day to 
acquire theoretical knowledge of their 
trade. 

Art Center , 


In addition to the workshops, there are 
tent studios for the artists, writers, sculp- 
tors and theater groups. Every effort has 
been made to preserve and encourage the 
cultural activities of the people. Again. 
progress is a story of the triumph of 
struggle and ingenuity over primitive 


desert conditions and the lack of ma- 
terials. The artists began with brown 
paper, powdered wall paints, a few 
brushes, and a pencil. Since this crude 
beginning, some supplies have arrived, the 
gifts of organizations throughout the 
world. The sculptors scoop their clay 
from the silt dug out of the near-by Suez 
Canal. 
A Singing People 

The Yugoslav Choir under the leader- 
ship of Maestro Hatze of Dubrovnik has 
attained a wide and enthusiastic audience 
throughout the Middle East. Concerts 
have been given in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
all the British and American military 
camps in the area. One of the concerts in 
Cairo was broadcast by the British Broad- 
casting Company, with the result that fan 
letters are still arriving. 

One might well wonder why so many 
people work so hard, for they receive no 
wages or compensation, except that every 
person in camp receives 50 piasters a 


month (approximately $2.00) from 
UNRRA for spending money. This sum 


Bales of clothing from the USA helped outfit ill-clad youngsters of refugee families 
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is to be repaid to UNRRA ultimately by 
the Yugoslav government. 

I, too, wondered why they worked, for 
everyone had a place to sleep, food, and 
spending money. I wondered if these 
people were intimidated by their govern 
ment, or if, for some reason, they were 
afraid. That didn’t seem to be the 
answer, because a frightened people isn’t 
happy, doesn’t laugh and sing, sing, sing! 
Early in the morning, I could hear 
workers on their way to jobs in the cen- 
tral bakery or transportation depot, their 
voices in fine and happy harmony. 

But in talking to their leaders and the 
people themselves, one can feel and sense 
a passionate desire for independence and 


liberty. They distrust any concept of 
charity. Self-respect is of the utmost im- 
portance. In order to go back and help 


rebuild their country, they feel the im- 
portance of doing everything possible to 
be self-sufficient. 

I wondered if this spirit would hold 
when the first groups started for home. 
Their own committees make up the list 
for departures. Family groups and, in 
some cases, whole small community groups 
are kept together. Is everybody satisfied ? 
Of course not. A few workers at the 
warehouse pulled a typical American sit- 
down. ‘They were afraid they were such 
essential workers they would not be al- 
lowed to leave until the last flight. As 
soon as some of their committee members 
explained that workers from less essential 
jobs would be there in a few days to be- 
come understudies, they went back to 
work. 

In contrast to this attitude, the Young 
Partisans, fourteen to sixteen-year-old 
boys who do much of the work around } 
the camp, and many of the clerks and in-— 
terpreters in key jobs, have volunteered to 
stay until the last flight. “They, too, are 
eager to go home, but they have seen in 
the preparation for the first flight the 
amount of detail that goes into every 
evacuation. 


Preparing to Journey Home 


Because of the extreme shortages in 
Yugoslavia) UNRRA’s Middle East of- 
fice was anxious that the people go home 
with enough clothes to get them through 
their first year, but there were not enough 
available items to meet a minimum 
standard. A few days before the first 
group left, a shipment of used clothing 
arrived from America, collected by the 
churches last fall for distribution to the 
refugees. UNRRA staff and Yugoslavs 
worked together from early morning until. 
midnight—working by lantern light is 
diffcult—to sort, unpack, and size the 
garments for distribution. The commit- 
tees then took each individual’s clothing 
record and checked it against our mini- 
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ium scale. They issued deficiency slips 
yr each person. A series of stalls was 
1en set up out on the desert with a check- 
| tent at the beginning of the line and a 
1eck-out tent at the end. 

I worked two hot days and windy 
‘ghts in the check-in tent. I shouldn’t 
ind having a good American dollar in 
ie bank for every time I said, “Molim. 
o broj cipela?” (Please, what size 
oe?) By the time the people were lin- 
g up at the scheduled markers along the 
iad, waiting to be loaded on trucks to 
ke them to the railroad station, everyone 
id at least a wearable pair of shoes or 
ndals and some of the garments on our 
jothing list. We distributed 8,000 items 
| that high speed operation. Since then, 
tore bales of clothing have arrived, so a 
tore routine schedule of distribution has 
en established. 


In addition to this final clothing issue, 


“DIVORCE GRANTED, next case.” 
/ais decision is made thousands of times 
ery day in our courtrooms. Divorces 
i turned out on the assembly line. The 
idge who grants thirty or more divorces 
2 a single day often knows or suspects 
jat the plaintiffs sweetheart is waiting 
|tside, ready to apply for a marriage li- 
nse if everything “goes according to 
yin. Flippant divorces make a mock- 
i7 of monogamous marriage. Prefabri- 
ted evidence, false testimony, perjury, 
‘d collusion between the plaintiff and 
| fendant breed a lack of respect for law 
dd the courts. 

‘Before the war, approximately one out 
} six marriages in the United States 
Wed in divorce, altogether 264,000 in 
AO. Since then divorce rates have 
gen steadily. In Lucas County, Ohio, 
i example, with by no means the high- 
| rate in the country, there were 61 
i-cent more divorce petitions in 1944 
in there were in 1940. The sharp in- 
‘jase of divorces among returning serv- 
fmen is attracting popular attention. 
tnere is no question but that eventually 
tiny ill-advised, hasty war marriages will 
‘j y the wayside. Yet, thousands of 
‘ar casualty marriages” in which the 
“/tners now rush to the divorce courts, 
6: and should be salvaged by improved 
/nmunity services. 

We cannot, of course, blame the courts 
| the fact that so many people come 
‘them to seek legal authority to break 
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each retugee is supplied with ten days’ 
dry rations and one month’s medical sup- 
plies. With each 1,000 refugees travel 
Yugoslav committee members and an 
UNRRA repatriation team consisting of 
a leader, a doctor, two nurses, a move- 
ment officer, and welfare worker. With- 
in twenty-four hours of departure each 
refugee is given a final medical examina- 
tion and receives antityphoid and anti- 
typhus injections and smallpox vaccina- 
tion. Babies are innoculated against diph- 
theria. 


The “Browned Off’? Days 
We American UNRRA staff members, 


along with our co-workers from England, 
Canada, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, 
New Zealand, France, Norway, Holland, 
Greece, Palestine, Rumania, and Ar- 
menia, have our days when we're sick of 
sun, and of sand in our shoes, when the 


food is dull and the army cots hard, when 
we get no mail and the flies are too affec- 
tionate; our days when, as the British 
soldier puts it, we're “browned off.” We 
have our days. But when that day comes 
in early spring when the last departure 
list is checked, the final clothing issued, 
and the last refugees board the trucks, we 
will be thinking—not of the “browned 
off” days, but of the ever-changing sun- 
sets behind the Ataka Mountains, the cool 
nights with stars so close, and _ those 
friendly smiling Yugoslavs with their spe- 
cial hail and farewell “Stravo!”’ 

As El Shatt returns to sandy waste, we 
will move on to our next assignment 
knowing that in spite of the horror and 
rottenness of war, there is hope and faith 
in this part of the world. We have seen 
it, we have lived with it, here on the edge 
of the Sinai Desert, here in the ‘City in 
the Sand.” 


utting the Brakes on Divorce 


MARIE MUNK, now a private counselor, writes from experience as 


attorney, judge, marriage counselor in Domestic Relations Court. 


up their family relationship. Married 
couples divorce themselves. The divorce 
decree merely gives an official death sen- 
tence to a marriage whose foundations of 
love, affection, and respect are already 
shattered. 


Legal Chaos 


However, the confusion of our divorce 
laws and the manner in which they are 
administered, undoubtedly accentuate the 
problem. Would-be divorcees have the 
choice among as many as twenty grounds 
for divorce in some of our states. But in 
New York State, adultery is the only 
ground, while South Carolina will grant 
no divorces whatsoever. To meet legal 
requirements in many states, the plaintiff 
must charge the opponent with “extreme 
cruelty” or ‘gross neglect of duty” or 
some other misconduct. The defendant ts 
“found guilty” in the divorce decree al- 
though he may be more innocent than 
the plaintiff. Many of our citizens are 
driven to subterfuge because of the strin- 
gent laws of their home state. 

It is of little consolation that approxi- 
mately only 70 percent of the petitions 
ultimately end in a divorce and that a 
large number are withdrawn, particularly 
by wives who, as in Lucas County, Ohio, 
do so four times more often than hus- 


‘bands. This is partly because their initia- 


tion of divorce proceedings is more apt to 
be taken on the spur of the moment and 
often in the expectation of scaring their 


husbands into more submissive behavior 
by threatening to break up the marriage. 
Husbands who sue for divorce are more 
likely to go through with it. 

Contested divorces, in which the part- 
ners accuse one another, are among the 
most disheartening experiences of judges 
and lawyers. Moreover, they often re- 
sult in no divorce at all. Yet, after a 
heated trial, the last pillars for a success- 
ful continuation of the marriage have 
broken down. The relationship between 
parents and children, if there are any, 
has become seriously impaired. 

Under many existing laws, the plain- 
tiff has to stage a ‘“‘mock trial,” in which 
the defendant is conspicuous by his ab- 
sence and not even represented by counsel. 
In spite of the fact that applicants cannot 
base their petition on “mutual consent” 
as they can in Sweden, actually the ma- 
jority of divorces are obtained with the 
mutual consent of both parties, and the 
particular charges are mere subterfuges 
to conform to the law, with the parties 
concerned, the lawyers, and the judges 
all perfectly aware of what is going on. 

The Swedish law of 1920 not only 
recognizes mutual consent as a ground for 
legal separation and for a divorce after at 
least three years of separation and under 
further safeguards, but it also gives each 
spouse the right to ask for mediation by 
a minister or by a specially appointed 
board which shall include at least one 
man and one woman. In the United 
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States, we have “‘socialized” our Juvenile 
Courts, but so far we have given scant at- 
tention to the need for more individu- 
alized procedure in matters of domestic 
discord. 

Under our present laws, it is a good 
rather than a bad sign that approximately 
90 percent of our divorces remain “‘uncon- 
tested.” In the state of Ohio, the de- 
fendant files an answer in about 10 per- 
cent of the cases, but withdraws it in the 
vast majority, so that the divorce is ac- 
tually tried as “uncontested.” By first 
denying the cause of action, he often hopes 
and frequently succeeds in effecting a 
reconciliation or a property settlement be- 
fore the case can be brought up for a hear- 
ing. Because of crowded calendars, con- 
tested divorces have to wait for months, 
whereas uncontested divorces may be tried 
after a few weeks. 

A reconciliation after a period of sep- 
aration, even after a petition for divorce 
has been filed, can mean the beginning of 
a new and better marriage. Both partners 
may have come to realize more clearly 
the good qualities of the other and will be 
more willing to make the necessary ad- 
justments. If the community would give 
them a helping hand by expert counseling, 
many would never want to go to court 
again. 


Attack the Source 


We can put an end to many hasty and 
flippant divorces. But to do so, we must 
look into the real causes of marital dis- 
cord and be concerned with each situation 
as a human social problem rather than a 
mere matter of legal jurisprudence. Social 
workers, psychiatrists, psychologists have 
the knowledge and skills with which to 
mend many broken marital fences and 
bring about understanding and harmony 
which weuld avoid the divorce decree. 
But their skills are seldom brought to 
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bear at the focal point, that is, when the 
couple is struggling with the first serious 
marital misunderstandings and disappoint- 
ments. 

The earlier we can eradicate the can- 
cerous growth which may eventually de- 
stroy love and affection, the better are our 
chances to improve the marital adjust- 
ment between the partners. Yet, even 
after a separation or the filing of divorce 
papers, it is often not too late for expert 
help to prevent the final breakup of a 
family. Unfortunately, most troubled 
couples are left to their own devices, and 
in despair consult crystal gazers and other 
quacks. 


Two Out of Three Reconsider 


The writer can bear witness that many 
marriages can be kept out of the divorce 
court, reconciliation effected, and family 
unity and affection restored. During the 
year 1944-45, while she was serving as 
marriage counselor in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Division of Domestic Rela- 
tions of Lucas County (Toledo), Ohio, 
only about one third of the petitions in 
which the help of the counselor was in- 
voked ended in a divorce decree. In the 
other two thirds, action was dropped, and 
the couples remained together, at least 
temporarily. Still more significant was 
the fact that two thirds of the clients 
who needed help desperately had no case 
pending in court. They came to the court 
counselor as a last resort, realizing that 
their marriage was reaching the breaking 
point. 

Excerpts from letters, such as the fol- 
lowing, are typical of the gratitude which 
successful reconciliation brings: 

“We are perfectly happy now. We 
have come to the understanding that we 
were too flighty about small unimportant 
things.” 

“We have been getting along fine since 
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our visit to you. Guess we were both t¢) 
blame. You made us see that.” 

“TI wish you would have some way all 
letting young people know of your ser 
ice. I do sincerely hope that othe# 
bee eal follow “Toledo’s example a | 

| 


have a psychiatrist who will help marriag® 
partners with their problems.” 

An accurate evaluation of the cout 
counseling service would require a follo 
up study covering a period of years. Yeti} 
there is plenty of evidence to show that 


disruption of many marriages can be pre¥ 
vented by skilled family consultation servif 
ice rendered at the right time and unde# 
proper circumstances. Only in rare ill 
stances do courts of jurisdiction have 

“counselors” on their staff. The social 
casework agencies make no special effor} 

to offer their assistance to couples whdf| 
file petitions. Nor is the general nod 
suficiently aware of the fact that they 

can turn to these agencies in their marita 
troubles. The result is that many nai 
wait ten, twenty, or more years during 
which their relationships constantly dey 
teriorate. 


Preventive Planning 


In order to place skilled service at thal] 
disposal of the increasing number off 
couples whose only recourse now is thd 
divorce decree, and to lay the foundatioial 
for a real preventive program, three es 
sential steps are necessary: i 

- 

— a broader development of family} 
consultation centers or of existing servicestl 
coupled with a program in which they ind 
terpret the nature of their help to the 
community as a whole; | 

— a closer relationship between the 
casework agencies, the psychiatric services; sf 
and the courts; | 

— a “socialized” Court of Domestic 
Relations. ; 

The first and second goal call for F 
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oling or centralization of family coun- 
ling services. Only then can the part- 
‘rs in divorce, separation or alimony pro- 
edings be routinely referred by the 
urts or be approached by the counseling 
ency. Community agencies equipped to 
ve this service must reach out to edu- 
te and enlighten the public on family 
loblems by lectures and courses, by the 
ess, and by well planned radio programs 
uch explain and illustrate counseling 
cilities and procedures. 

‘Even if our courts are unwilling as yet 


depart from their traditional legalistic 
‘actions, they can nevertheless take the 
st step toward a “socialized” Court of 
»mestic Relations by providing a depart- 
‘nt in which both parties can get in- 
fmal hearings. Many courts are already 
king efforts along this line. An amicus 
‘tae or “referee” or probation officer 
ss as a fact-finding agency for the judge. 
+ is able to give the judge a more com- 
}te and impartial picture of the extent 
(marital disharmony and the reasons for 
'so that he is no longer blindfolded by 
}) attorneys who “stage” the divorce 
pl. 

#\ much more progressive step, which: to 
1 writer’s knowledge has not yet been 
Jen in our American courts, is the estab- 
iment of a “counseling” department. 
jis requires a staff of trained counselors 
th university and postgraduate school 
i social work training in family case- 
#k and marriage counseling. At their 
a should be the services of psychia- 
a's and psychologists, and other special- 
« Good intake workers with a full 
twledge of community resources, and 
l-trained social caseworkers are a sine 
* non for such a department. Only a 
4: to the home can disclose whether the 
)oand’s complaint that his wife is a 


~ homemaker is well-founded, or what 
| of help the wife needs to overcome 
, problems. 


: the counseling department is to ful- 


ffs functions, a difficulty that must be 
| t out is the dual responsibility of the 


iselor to the client and to the court. 
) judge is apt to expect the counselor 
ransmit all of the information which 
-eceives from the client. The court 
‘ates to base its decision on “‘con- 
jtial” information which cannot be 
ed with the attorneys. 


Jonfidence Must Be Respected 


n the other hand, the client will talk 
y only if he knows that his informa- 
will be held in confidence. Given that 
-ance, he will reveal facts which he 
Id not disclose in open court. But 
‘record is to be laid before the judge, 
2d with the attorneys and other court 
rtments, the confidential relation- 
is endangered. It is almost impossible 
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to draw a sharp line between confidential 
and general information, or to keep both 
a “confidential” and a “non-confidential” 
record. Also, to secure the cooperation 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, ministers 
or social agencies, there must be assurance 
of privacy. Under United States law, a 
person cannot be compelled to take the 
witness stand to testify against himself. 
A counseling service must not be used 
to circumvent this basic principle. 
However, if our courts are to deal 
intelligently with matters of marriage 
and domestic discord, the preservation of 
the family should be their main concern. 


We should look upon them as organs of 
prevention rather than mere law enforce- 
ment agencies. They should therefore 
have counseling and reconciliation depart- 
ments which are free from legalistic 
shackles. 

However, the “counselors” of the 
court should not carry the main burden 
of preventive family service and con- 
sultation. In planning our community re- 
sources, we must take into account that 
spouses who are anxious to continue their 
marriage are prejudiced against going to 
court, even for consultation. In all urban 
communities, there are family casework 
agencies, children’s agencies, often psy- 
chiatric clinics, and other services which 
can be brought to bear on the social dif- 
ficulties in any family situation. The 
church can, and in many communities 


_ does, play a vital role in family counsel- 


ing and education. 

Couples who apply to the court and 
need more than “mediation” should be 
referred to the most appropriate agency 
for specialized assistance. Since the filing 
of a divorce petition is, in itself, evidence 
of a family breakdown, the agencies 
should accept the challenge and put their 
services at the disposal of the court and 
of the people who need their assistance. 
Nor should legal aid clinics, where they 
exist, be concerned merely with the legal 
angle. We shall put brakes on divorces 
only if we adopt the rule that no divorce 
should be granted before mediation and 
preventive treatment has been attempted, 
except in those cases which are obviously 
beyond salvation. 

An undeniable obstacle, at present, lies 
in the fact that most of the people who 
file petitions hesitate to go to an unknown 
specialist or agency. In Toledo, most of 
those who came to the marriage counselor 
did not want to go to a social agency and 


even less to a mental hygiene center. Few 
had church affiliations; those that did 
have, did not want to consult their respec- 
tive ministers, priests or rabbis. This atti- 
tude stems from the general misunder- 
standing of the nature of family break- 
down and of the services which can help 
people who are in trouble. 

Since we can help only those who are 
willing to accept our help, we must recog- 
nize the fact that “family counseling” as 
a service for all groups of people is a new 
field. 

We need to educate our people not to 
be ashamed if they cannot solve their 
marital problems. “They must learn to 
seek the advice of a marriage counselor 
just as they would go to a physician before 
their ailments reached the chronic stage. 
Perhaps prejudices would be overcome 
more readily if our community counseling 
services were reorganized as “Life Ad- 
justment Councils” or Life Adjustment 
Centers.” Such a name would imply 
that the service is open to all married and 
unmarried individuals who have problems 
of adjustment. The experiences of exist- | 
ing family consultation centers, such as 
the Institute of Human Relations in Los 
Angeles, the services in New York, De- 
troit, and elsewhere, certainly leave no 
doubt that we need more consultation 
facilities if our children are to grow up in 
happy homes. 


Current Need Is Urgent 


There has been great need for counsel- 
ing services in the past. It has become 
more urgent as a result of the war. So 
far, little attention has been given to the 
problems of family discord which are 
shattering the fondest dreams of thou- 
sands of our war veterans. Even when 
both partners rejoice over their reunion, 
they face a period of adjustment in which 
expert counseling can be of immeasurable 
help. 

A broken home means a broken heart, 
not only for the partners immediately 
concerned but also for their children. Dis- 
integrated families add to problems of de- 
linquency and to the. maladjustment of 
the next generation. ' 

We can get rid of the divorce evil by 
attacking it at the roots. We must begin 
to raise a sturdy marriage tree through 
education for family life, particularly in 
our high schools and _ colleges, and 
through the development of a deeper 
spiritual approach toward the responsi- 
bilities of marriage. ‘Through the enact- 
ment and strict enforcement of marriage 
laws, we can put an end to child mar- 
riages, elopements, and other ill-advised, 
hasty marital unions. ‘The marriage tree 
will not be uprooted by winds and storms 
if we put it in good soil and nurse it 
painstakingly. 
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New Light for the War Blind 


Blinded servicemen can now face the future more confidently, say 


F. FRASER BOND, American Foundation for the Blind, New Yorly 


WHEN THE MEN of the services 
who have lost their sight in the war re- 
turn to the U.S.A.,—and almost 1,200 
have come back so far—they do not come 
marching. Far from it. They come lean- 
ing on special attendants or on their less 
seriously injured buddies, who lead them 
down the gangplank gingerly and slowly. 
Falteringly they arrive at hospitals and 
falteringly they grope around in their 
strange new darkness. 

Later, and not so very much later at 
that, their life in the dark begins to grow 
lighter. First in the hospital and then in 
the rehabilitation center, they learn to 
adjust themselves to blindness and take 
their first steps toward personal rehabili- 
tation. Then, their training ended, when 
they return to their own home towns, it 
is possible that they may come marching. 
They may even reach home unaccom- 
panied, to face a future dark in the physi- 
cal sense but bright in the prospect of use- 
ful days ahead. 


Built on Experience 


The rehabilitation program is all keyed 
to this end. It follows closely the recom- 
mendations made to the government by 
experienced workers in the field of blind- 
ness. As soon as the United States en- 
tered the war, these workers set up a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Robert 
B. Irwin, sightless executive director of 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York. ‘This committee considered 
all phases of the care, treatment, and 
after-care of soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
blinded in war service, and sent its recom- 
mendations to Washington. 

These recommendations __ included, 
among other things, provision for the 
early establishment of contact in hospitals 
with men blinded in the war; the imme- 
diate application of therapeutic measures, 
such as the teaching of handicrafts; the 
setting up of training centers to which 
the men could be moved and where their 
vocational abilities could be determined; 
and later, arrangements made for their 
rehabilitation in their own communities 
by local agencies. 

Blindness in war, as in civilian life, cuts 
through every economic and social stra- 
tum. This fact points up the desirability 
of individual consideration and treatment 
for each person without sight. In the 
case of the war blind, each serviceman’s 
education, tastes, and abilities are studied 
with a view to seeing to it that rehabilita- 
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tion is fitted to the individual as ac- 
curately as possible. 

In England, this plan has been followed 
with excellent results. For example, one 
young airman, who was found to possess 
a particularly delicate and sensitive touch, 
has been trained to fit instruments into 
the instrument-boards of airplanes. So 
adept has he become that he can now fit 
twenty such boards each day, as compared 
with a maximum of seventeen achieved by 
sighted workers on the same type of job. 

As soon as blinded servicemen reach the 
United States, those from the army go 
either to the Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital at Phoenixville, Pa., or to Dibble 
General Hospital near Menlo Park, 
Calif., while sightless sailors are taken 
care of at the U. S. Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia. In these military and naval 
institutions, the men find special personnel 
and equipment available to nurse them 
back to health, and help them take the 
first steps on the road to normal life in 
the dark. Here in the understanding 
company of their blinded buddies, and 
under the sympathetic direction of trained 
workers, many of whom are themselves 
blind, the returned men are learning much 
about their new way of life. 


Telling Time by Braille 


For one.thing, they learn how to tell 
the time. The American Foundation for 
the Blind, as soon as it receives the name 
of a sightless veteran, sends to him with 
its compliments and thanks, a_ braille 
watch, on which the numerals he can no 
longer see have been replaced with raised 
glass dots which he can feel. Learning 
to tell the time by these watches, although 
a simple thing, is important. It frequent- 
ly marks the first step which these sight- 
less men take toward personal independ- 
ence. As they say: “It’s sure good to be 
able to tell the time without having to 
ask.” ‘To date the foundation has given 
1,537 braille watches to blinded G.I.’s. 

In hospital, the trainee goes through 
both the primary and intermediate pe- 
riods of his adjustment. He learns how 
to wait on himself, serve himself, and 
dress himself neatly. He learns also how 
to find his way about his quarters. The 
first aim is to have the soldier make a 
satisfactory psychological adjustment to 
his loss of vision and, above all, to gain 
a confidence in social living. ‘This initial 
training is handled by one instructor, an 
enlisted man, with the cooperation of a 
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consultant. The intermediate  perid 
which follows, offers him academic trai 
ing in basic skills necessary to prepa 

him for vocational training. During ch 

period too, an added emphasis is placelj 
on social contact. As soon as it is feasibl@} 
trainees are given class instruction in com 
petitive and cooperative effort for thi} 
added benefit which working together aj 
a group provides. 


Advanced Instruction 


After the sightless soldier has bee 
cared for in hospital—where injurid| 
other than blindness also have beef 
treated—he goes to Old Farms Conyali 
cent Hospital at Avon, Conn., for hj 
period of advanced instruction. This | 
the rehabilitation and training center, an 
here, free from hospital restraints, 
learns to become independent. The Ol} 
Farms establishment, previously a priv 
school, has excellent buildings and ground 
in which the G.I.’s can be trained. | 

On arrival there, each trainee familiag 
izes himself by touch with the details dl. 
his surroundings on a scale model of th 
Avon buildings and grounds. With | 
finger, he traces and fixes in his memo) 
the relative positions of the separate build 


a 
ings, the quadrangle, and the walks an 


i 
paths. In place of his sense of sight, i 
begins to put greater reliance than { 
ever has before, on his senses of touch an 
of hearing. | 

With his background from these | 
periods of instruction, the trainee i 
reached the stage where he is ready ‘ 
intensive vocational or professional tral 
ing. He has also gained greater conf 
dence in social living, and this phase « 


his training is stepped up with wider @ 
portunities for social contacts. 

At Avon, trainees embark on vocati0i 
al courses usually lasting eighteen wee 


tude or in which they have expressed pe 
sonal interest. Lessons in typing, cleq’) 
cal work, metal and woodworking a} 
given. “Those who are musically incline 
study in nearby Hartford. Trainees 
had skilled trades before the war 
those who show manual dexterity 
trained in the operation of complex 
chines, and have the chance to check the) 
growing proficiency by “work tests” | 
some of the great Connecticut manufs} 
turing plants within easy distance | 
Avon. Farming, dairy work, poultry # 
vegetable raising are taught, with the @ 
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) aptitudes that could be used in an X-ray 
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\this rehabilitation program. 
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operation of Avon’s neighbors who oper- 
ate farms. 

At the U. S. Naval Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, the rehabilitation program for 
blinded sailors parallels in purpose, and 
to a large extent in procedure, the one 
outlined for sightless soldiers. Here, too, 
the trainee is helped in every way to get a 
line on his own abilities and limitations 


‘as the initial stage toward vocational 
/ training, and then to embark on a pur- 
‘poseful course of study looking toward 
\ future employment. 


Here is how the 
program has worked out in individual in- 
One young sailor’s tests showed 


laboratory. He received training along 
these lines, and on discharge got employ- 
ment immediately as an X-ray technician 
in a New York hospital. Another young 


‘;man had been a stock clerk in a whole- 
‘sale house. 


He wanted to go back to a 
similar job. His retraining was geared 
to this end, and he, too, secured employ- 


)ment on his discharge. 


Getting Ready to Go Home 


The government bears the full cost of 
The pri- 


vate agencies for the blind supplement it 


i) whenever possible, but they know that 
‘their chief opportunity to help will come 
i) when the blinded serviceman returns as 


*}a civilian to his own home town. 
i) sentatives of the national agencies for the 


Repre- 


i) blind make contact with the men while 


/ 


in hospital and in Avon. Helen Keller, 


4) noted deaf-blind author, has been con- 


jcapped until I met Helen Keller. 


Officers 


spicuous in this contact work. 


‘of these hospitals have come to regard 
‘her 


as one of the greatest morale 
builders. To ilustrate the effect of her 
visits on the patients, the general in 
charge of a Texas hospital quotes the 
comment of a returned serviceman who 
had lost both his legs: 

“T thought I was disabled and handi- 
Now 
I know my handicaps can be overcome.” 

One of the most helpful things visitors 
from private agencies for the blind can 
‘do, is to make the returned man aware of 


phonograph, is very easy for him to oper- 
ate by touch alone. 

But the discovery which brings him the 
greatest pleasure, is the fact that he can 
enjoy this Talking Book service in his own 
home when he returns to civilian life, and 
that he can enjoy it free of all cost. He 
learns that these books, recorded in sound, 
are a gift to blind people from the tax- 
payer, and are underwritten by an ap- 
propriation which Congress makes an- 
nually “for books for the adult blind.” 

Another service is one that will facili- 
tate any trips he may plan in the future. 
It is a travel concession on all railways and 
the chief bus lines, which enables a blind 
person to travel with. a companion or 
guide, for the price of one fare. He un- 
derstands at once what this means. It 
means that while he is on a train or on a 
bus, he can relax and not be under the 
constant tension of listening for arrival 
and departure announcements or station 
names. It means that he will have some- 
one he knows with him to help with his 
luggage, assist him in getting on and off 
the public conveyances, and guide him 
safely through the complexities of sta- 
tions and crowds. 

He hears of mechanical aids which 
have been developed in recent years and 
which now only await the releasing of 
materials for construction. He hears that 


engineers are already at work to adapt 
wartime inventions for use as peacetime 
benefits; that even the mysteries of radar 
and the versatile photo-electric cell will 
be plumbed to make his future easier. 
One such‘ specific aid has passed the ex- 
perimental stage in England. 


We IS A 


radio location box. When perfected, it 
will enable the blind user to detect an ob- 
ject standing in his path, and also its 
exact distance from him. This device has 
met preliminary tests which seem to in- 
dicate prospective usefulness. Work is 
now proceeding to bring its necessary 
mechanism down to one pound in weight 
so that the blind person can carry it in 
his pocket. 

On discharge, a blind serviceman with 
no other disability is entitled to a pension 
up to $190 a month under regulation com- 
pensation laws. Before he leaves his re- 
habilitation courses, the plan is to have 
special officers from the government’s 
program and, when possible, from private 
agencies, visit his home and prepare the 
way for him. 


“Meat at Six o’Clock”’ 


These officers will show relatives and 
friends how to save the blind man un- 
necessary embarrassment. Families will 
be urged not to be oversympathetic and 
to avoid making their blinded veteran feel 
sorry for himself. “They will be urged to 
give him understanding and help instead. 
For instance, relatives will be shown how 
to prepare his dinner plate in the way he 
has grown accustomed to having it set. 
And how is that? Ask a blinded G.I. 
and he will say: ‘Oh, I think of my plate 
as if it was the face of a clock. I find the 
potatoes at two o'clock, the meat at six 
o'clock, the peas at nine o'clock and so 
on. If the plate is fixed for me in this 
way, I always know where to look for 
things.” 

Probably the greatest morale building 


the services already existing to benefit 
fhim. The sightless G.I. discovers in this 
way that he can enjoy many aids ready to 
t)hand which the blinded serviceman of 
In the hos- 


4\World War I did not have. 
¢/pital ward he makes the acquaintance of 
‘the Talking Book—whole volumes re- 
‘corded on long-playing phonograph discs. 
He finds that the Talking Book brings 
him every type of reading matter—novels, 
a mystery stories, “best sellers,” biogra- 
) phies, and textbooks that will help him in 


- his studies. He discovers that each side of 
othe record plays for fifteen minutes of ne 
»ireading time, and that the electric read- Braille watch on which numerals have been replaced by raised glass 


“ing machine, which resembles a portable dots helps blind veteran take first step toward independence 
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factor for the war-blinded G.I. has been 
provided by blind people themselves. 
Thousands of sightless people, because of 
the pressure of war work and the labor 
shortage, have successfully demonstrated 
to previously skeptical employers the skill, 
the efficiency, and the application which 


Group Treatment of the Mentally Ill 


ALTHOUGH THE PUBLIC has be- 
come more aware of the urgent need for 
dealing with the problems of mental 
health, it is still not generally known that 
half the hospital beds in this country are in 
mental hospitals. Nor it is known that 
one person out of twenty-two is destined 
to spend some part of his life in a mental 
institution. 

Through taxation, the citizens of this 
country pay the bills to maintain most of 
these institutions. And they continue to 
accept the idea that commitment means a 
“life sentence.” The public needs to be 
informed as to just what mental illness 
is, and how it can be treated. Sometimes 
it is permanent, but often the deteriora- 
‘ion that makes this necessary is partly 
the result of neglect and social isolation, 
rather than of the mental illness itself. 

It should be understood by the taxpay- 
ing public that mental illness can be 
treated, and that provision for adequate 
care can cut down the ultimate tax bur- 
den. The way would then be clear for 
institutions to include in their treatment 
more of the interests and pursuits of nor- 
mal everyday living. Experiments with 
group therapy have shown that this is an 
important factor in the reeducation of the 
mental patient. 


Early Uses of Group Treatment 


There are not enough psychiatrists to 
handle individually more than a small 


fraction of the patients who require treat- 


ment. ‘This situation is being alleviated 
to some extent by the use of psycho- 
therapy—mental treatment of patients in 
groups of from eight to twenty. 

The earliest applications of group psy- 
chotherapy were not made in the field of 
mental illness but in that of general or- 
ganic disease. In 1905, the first meeting 
of a group of tuberculous patients took 
place in Boston under the care of Dr. J. 
H. Pratt. They were given instruction in 
personal hygiene and their weight record 
books were checked over. ‘These patients 
invariably enjoyed a degree of mental 
stimulation and encouragement as a re- 
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they can bring as workers in general in- 
dustry. The clouds of war have un- 
doubtedly had a silver lining for the na- 
tion’s blind, and the G.I. who returns 
to this country without sight, soon dis- 
covers that the old prejudice against em- 
ploying visually handicapped persons, has 


alizes that this state of affairs—brought — 
about by blind people themselves—holds 
great significance for him. It enables him 
to face more confidently a future in which © 
he feels he can live a useful, a constructive, 


been somewhat lessened. He quickly re- 
| 
and a rewarding life. 
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J. W. KLAPMAN, M. D., of the Institute for Juvenile Research, tells | 


how patients may learn to 


sult of the meetings and the company of 
their fellows. 

In 1908, Dr. W. R. Emerson began 
to employ the class method with a group 
of undernourished children at a Boston 
dispensary. Each child was weighed, 
measured, and placed in a seating arrange- 
ment which ran in the order of the 
greatest weight gains. If he failed to 
gain for several successive periods, a care- 
ful inquiry was made. ‘This included a 
home visit by a social worker and a study 
of the dietetic regimen in class, with the 
discussion open to other parents and chil- 
dren. Because of the good results ob- 
tained, this method of treatment became 
increasingly popular, and classes were or- 
ganized for such diverse groups as dia- 
betics, patients with heart ailments, new 
mothers, and so on. 


Later Experiments 


Little application of this principle was 
made in the field of mental disorders un- 
til 1912, when Dr. L. C. Marsh carried 
on some experimental work with a group 
of psychoneurotic patients. By 1920, Dr. 
Edward H. Lazell was treating groups 
of dementia praecox patients by the class 
method at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, D. C. He had become 
keenly aware of the need for adequate 
treatment of the large numbers of mental 
patients for whom individual psycho- 
therapy was not available. Searching for 
a general approach, he experimented by 
delivering a series of sixteen lectures to a 
group of withdrawn, introverted, emo- 
tionally “leveled-off” dementia praecox 
patients. Dr. Lazell described the effect 
in these words: 

“Silent, dreamy boys suddenly became 
interested and drank in every word, rea- 
lizing that here was someone who under- 
stood their troubles. [They had been] 
ashamed of themselves and suffering from 
a profound feeling of inferiority, guilt, 
and failure, and afraid to confess to any- 
body because they considered themselves 
unique in their degradation. ...” 

But it remained for the present war 
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“see themselves as others see them. 


to give the greatest impetus to group psy- 

chotherapy. There were just not enough | 
physicians and psychiatrists in the armed | 
forces to go around. Out of desperate 
necessity the medical services set about 
adapting psychotherapy to a great variety — 
of groups—fliers with operational fatigue, | 
psychoneurotic seamen, infantrymen with ]f} 
combat fatigue. In civilian life the group | 
approach has come to be used for mothers 

with problem children, problem children |] 
themselves, and for mental cases. i | 


At first glance, it might seem that the | 
only advantage in treating mental patients 
in a group would be that larger numbers | 
could be cared for by the psychiatrist at [f 
one time. This might give the impression | 
that group psychotherapy was just a make- — 
shift where the individual received only 
a minimum of personal attention. 

Actually, group therapy does not dis- } 
place individual therapy. It treats the 
patient from a new approach—the social |} 
approach to the individual. Group and | 
individual therapy complement each other. |) 
The well-known facts about the behavior | 
of crowds show certain psychological phe- 
nomena not encountered in the relation- | 
ship of two individuals. 

As Le Bon and McDougall hava 
shown, a crowd or mob may indulge i in the 
most wiglent passions and enjoy sights too || 
gruesome for even the least squeamish of | 
its component individuals. Mobs may go |ff 
on lynching sprees, or seized by an over 
powering emotion, commit unspeakable 
atrocities. Yet, individually, its ae | 
: 


The Social Approach 
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may be ordinary, law-abiding citizens. 
crowd is highly suggestible, and group 
emotion is contagious. 

But group emotion need not be in- 
evitably destructive. Under the right con- 
ditions, the group can be stimulated to 
perform the noblest feats, and is capable — 
of the most unselfish acts of self-immo-_ 
lation. It is this group influence which | 


can be utilized in the treatment of the 
mentally ill. 


In any group there is usually some | 
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dentification with a central person, not 
tecessarily “the leader” in the ordinary 
ense. “True, he may be “the leader” or 
hero,” but he may even be the opposite, 
the tyrant.” More or less unconsciously 
jhere is a tendency for each member of 
he group to feel and act like the central 
yerson. 


In group treatment the central person 
‘the therapist. He can and does exercise 
sonsiderable influence, and this influence 
| further reinforced by mutual group emo- 
jon. He uses the group to establish 
uickly a treatment relationship with each 
ember—difficult or impossible to estab- 


sh on an individual basis. 


_ Informal Discussion Groups 


| The therapist encourages informal dis- 
J assions. Worthwhile digressions are en- 
»puraged. One physician devised a text- 
ok dealing with social adjustment and 
/1s used it in class with considerable suc- 
vss. Occasionally the digressions suggest 
sibjects for debate, in which case sides 
ill be chosen, a date set, and judges ap- 
>inted, the therapiet acting as modera- 
vr. Contestants may ask for references 
oid be assisted by the therapist and li- 
‘| ‘arian. Sometimes book reports and 
2 eses are assigned. 

4 One patient delivered a very creditable 
2) alk-talk on meteorology. Another sub- 
yitted an interesting short thesis on al- 
yemy, neatly typed and bound, and for 
“me time after leaving the institution 
{ntinued to conduct enthusiastic histori- 
41 research in the subject. 

fl The physician who devised the class 
xtbook just mentioned included a brief 
japter on biology. When the class 
ached this part of the book he usually 
ok them on a tour of inspection of the 
'spital’ s clinical laboratory, demonstrat- 
Z various types of apparatus and their 
2, Patients were shown slides of tissue 
Is and germs. Their interest and re- 
'2ct were marked. 

‘What are the means by which group 
ychotherapy accomplishes its beneficial 
ects? Emotional catharsis, or “getting 
‘off your chest’”—which is a relief to 
yone—is employed as one means. ‘The 
ficulty is that the “insane” or psychotic 
tient cannot easily be induced to “get 
| off his chest,” chiefly because he doesn’t 
vays know what he has on his chest. 
‘t in a group he begins to discover the 
intity or similarity of his problem with 
it of others and is taken out of his iso- 
ion. When his problem is made ob- 
tive, it loses much of its poignancy for 
‘a. The suggestive influence of the 
yup is a potent factor in helping him 
rcome his feeling of inferiority and 
kes it easier for him to accept his 
ce in society. 

‘t sounds so simple—merely “getting 
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things off one’s chest.’ In reality, it is 
not simple. How often does even a 
so-called normal individual truly bare his 
soul to anyone else? Even confidences be- 
tween husbands and wives rarely contain 
the individual’s innermost thoughts, yet 
they may be among the most potent causes 
of a person’s unhappiness. When con- 
veyed to the psychiatrist or psychoanalyst, 
the therapeutic effect of release from these 
burdens is much greater than is ordinarily 
attributed to the usual conception of “‘get- 
ting things off your chest.” 

Few persons realize to what extent 
their lives are governed by clichés and so- 
cial images. The psychotherapist soon dis- 
covers that the average patient (and most 
so-called normal persons) do not think as 
individuals but in terms of socially ap- 
proved concepts, symbols, and images. 
Where some experience of the individual 
flatly contradicts the socially prescribed 
pattern, he will usually resolve the con- 
flict by repressing his own experience and 
its accompanying emotion. Thus in group 
psychotherapy, when the inescapable con- 
clusion of a question posed by the thera- 
pist contradicts the conventions, the pa- 
tients at once give clear evidence of per- 
plexity and mental conflict. 


Getting at the Conflict 


For instance, on one occasion, the more 
or less common belief that clergymen’s 
sons generally do not turn out well came 
up for discussion. The physician did not 
vouch for the truth of this belief but asked 
how, if true, it might be accounted for. 
One young dementia praecox patient ven- 
tured the explanation that clergymen’s 
sons do not turn out well “because they 
have such an easy time of things.” 

‘The therapist differed, and pointed out 
how circumspect they must be in all their 
public utterances and actions—often not 
permitted to go to dances or movies; no 
Sunday baseball; gossiping members of 
the church pick up the most innocuous oc- 
currences and greatly enlarge on them. 
The patient smiled faintly, and remarked, 
“Well, I’m a minister’s son,” and began 
to enumerate similar episodes out of his 
own experience. 

Another patient, also diagnosed demen- 
tia praecox, staunchly defended the posi- 
tion of the mother-figure and the whole 
sentimental constellation of ideas  sur- 
rounding the subject. When ambivalence 
(positive and negative feelings entertained 
toward the same person) was discussed 
and demonstrated in a case history, he ap- 
peared interested. In subsequent personal 
interviews he revealed how his mother 
had always dominated him. He stated 
with considerable emotion that he had 
been involved in a murder charge through 
her. This fact was corroborated by his 
record. For the greater part of his life 
the patient had been under his mother’s 
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influence—not entirely willingly. He told 
how his parents had dominated his own 
home. At the time of his hospitalization 
he had been living with his mother, apart 
from his wife and young son, attempting 
to contribute to both households. After 
his discharge he was able to throw off the 
maternal yoke and accept the responsibil- 
ity of his wife and son. 


Evidence of Gains 


While as yet no statistical analysis of 
this type of treatment has been made, pa- 
tients tested with an adjustment inven- 
tory and with mass Rorschachs (psycho- 
logical personality tests) before and after 
some weeks of group psychotherapy 
showed marked improvement. ‘There is 
also the testimony of the armed forces 
which have used this method extensively. 

The impressions of individuals who 
have actually administered this treatment 
are also to be taken into consideration, for 
they have been part of the process. Be- 
tween them and their charges has passed 
that subtle emotional understanding 
which, though it defies statistical evalua- 
tion, is nevertheless real. There is prob- 
ably more human than statistical value in 
the following thumbnail case history: 

A young woman mental defective, not 
low grade, had a marked speech defect in 
addition to poor reading ability. She 
could hardly be understood when she at- 
tempted to read aloud in class. The sug- 
gestion was made to her by the therapist 
that she practice reading aloud. After 
several weeks there was a distinct im- 
provement in her enunciation. The psy- 
chiatrist, questioning one of her ward: 
mates, learned that she had dutifully car- 
ried out instructions and had been reading 
to other patients. She was complimented 
in class on her diligence. When she was 
about to leave the institution she spoke to 
the therapist about a WPA evening 
school which she planned to attend. About 
two years later, when visiting the institu- 
tion, she told the therapist with pardon- 
able pride that she had been graduated 
from the school. She now is earning her 
own living at work which she enjoys. 

The process of mental or personality 
growth is largely that of acculturation 
which is primarily mediated through the 
parents and the family circle. Since the 
class parallels the family situation, the 
partial reconstruction of acculturation in 
the group cannot help but recall the orig- 
inal setting. In all probability, the thera- 
pist proves to be a father-surrogate, but 
one who, it is to be hoped, is less arbitrary 
than some parents. He permits the pa- 
tient greater expansiveness; permits him, 
in a measure, to see and inspect the vari- 
ous steps in his reconstruction, with the 
result that insight is fostered. As one pa- 
tient expressed it, “You really see yourself 
as others see you.” 
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Children in Peacetime 


Assurance that the values of the 
National Commission on Children in 
Wartime will not be lost was one of the 
results of the commission’s final meeting 
in Washington last month. Members of 
a new body, the National Committee on 
Children and Youth, to be appointed by 
Katharine Lenroot, chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, will be nominated by 
a committee from the outgoing commis- 
sion. ‘The secretariat, as before, will be 
provided by the bureau. In addition to 
its general purpose of reviewing facts and 
formulating recommendations for action 
in the many areas of child welfare, the 
new agency will give particular attention 
to the stimulation and encouragement of 
state and local planning. 


‘The wartime commission’s range of in- 
terest is indicated by the variety of reso- 
lutions adopted at this concluding  ses- 
sion: for prompt congressional action in 
appropriating the remaining $600,000,- 
000 to UNRRA;; for the formulation of 
policies for child welfare in the Pacific 
islands now under United States control; 
for prompt action in setting up an inter- 
national organization under the Eco- 
nomic and Security Council of UNO to 
deal with health, welfare, and youth mat- 
ters; to applaud President Truman for 
his initiation of measures to meet the 
world food crisis; to authorize the chair- 
man to make recommendations to Con- 
gress, at appropriate times, in relation 
to matters on which the commission has 
acted. 


As an organized “voice” on behalf of 
peactime child welfare, the new commit- 
tee is assured of many vital and perplex- 
ing problems which will need the full 
strength of its leadership. 


“One of the Neighbors”’ 


March 4 was “Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch Day” in New York City’s Green- 
wich Village. It was a day of community 
tribute to the retiring head of Greenwich 


House, the settlement she founded in 
1902, and has directed for forty-four 
years. Mrs. Dexter P. Cooper, associ- 


ated with the center for the past five 
years, becomes its director, and Mrs. 
Simkhovitch will continue to live in 
Greenwich House as director-emeritus. 
Mrs. Simkhovitch began her social 
work career in 1897 at the College Set- 
tlement on Rivington Street. Out of her 
year there and three years at the Friendly 
Aid House, she evolved a concept, now 
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widely accepted, of settlement work as a 
social movement shared equally by con- 
tributors, staff and neighbors, in a co- 
operative effort in neighborhood organ- 
ization and service. ‘Social understand- 
ing of human problems rather than al- 
truism, however well meaning, and social 
action based on this understanding should 
be the motivating force of settlement 
houses,” she insisted. 


The manifold activities developed un- 
der her leadership are the vigorous ex- 
pression of that creed. ‘They include 
staff studies of neighborhood problems, 
including wage levels, dock conditions. 
old age poverty, urban race relations; the 
Greenwich House Music School; the 
children’s theater; the Greenwich House 
Workshops; movements for slum clear- 
ance, public housing, municipally sup- 
ported child welfare clinics, recreational 
opportunities in congested areas. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch was honored at a 
dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel, where she 
was presented with ‘‘a permanent testi- 
monial,” the Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Fund for Greenwich House, raised by 
friends, associates, and the general public. 

But it was at the neighborhood party, 
with guests ranging in age from three to 
ninety-one, that Mrs. Simkhovitch said, 
“This ageless gathering of all my friends 
here gives me the nicest honorary ‘degree’ 
I could ever receive—the degree of ‘one 
of the neighbors.’ ” 


Keep the Gates Open 


A 50 percent reduction in existing 
immigration quotas is proposed in a bill 
(H. R. 3663) introduced by Represent- 
ative Ed Gossett of Texas. “The ’measure 
deals with other immigration matters also, 
but it is the quota provision on which at 
tention is focused in the hearings now 
being held by the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

At the first hearing on February 21, 
representatives of the American Legion 
and of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
spoke in favor of the bill. They based 
their arguments that immigration should 
be suspended, or at least reduced, on the 
housing shortage and the fact that un- 
employment is increasing. One of the 
speakers voiced the opinion that it is the 
“duty” of Europeans to remain in Europe 
and assist in rehabilitation there. 

Earl G. Harrison, formerly commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and now the United States repre- 
sentative on the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees, appeared before the 


House committee on February 27 tej 


argue eloquently against the proposed 
quota reduction. His reasoning evidently} 
impressed the congressmen, who invited] 
him to speak at greater length at a hear- 
ing in March. A number of other per- 
sons also will testify against the proposal 
at the hearings scheduled for that month, 
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Under the present provisions of thel 
law, only about 150,000 quota immi-H] 


grants may be admitted annually, but 
since 1930 only a small part of this yearly} 


total has been used. Before 1914, it was} 
not unusual for this country to admit} 


over a million immigrants a year. 


In the statement which he issued on} 


December 22, 1945, in connection wit 
his directive concerning the immigratio 
to the United States of certain displaaia 
persons in Europe, President ‘Truman ex 
pressed opposition to any cut in quotas. 

“T am informed,” he said, “that there 
are various measures now pending before 
the Congress which would either prohibi 
or severely reduce further immigration. ] 
hope such legislation will not be passed. 
This period of unspeakable human dis- 
tress is not the time for us to close or t 
narrow our gates.” 


ie 


Strikers and Relief 


The Pennsylvania State Depart 
ment of Public Assistance reported on 
February 18 that during the month of 
January, the increase in general assistan 
rolls was nearly two and a half that 
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the preceding month. Seventy percent of iy 
the general assistance case openings were} 


because of “loss of income from emplq y- 
ment” and in half of these cases, 
trial layoffs or disputes were directly re 
sponsible.” 


“indus-} 


As widespread work stoppages resulted} 


in economic distress 
strikers’ 


on the part @ 


families in many parts of the} 


country, public assistance agencies havel) 


- been pressured in two directions: th 


have been urged to withhold relief from 
strikers, and they have been urged te 
grant it. 
Action Committee 


In New York, the Social Work} | 


issued a statement, 


early in the year, to the effect that labor 


was “fighting not only for itself but for} 
the life and security of the American 
people,” 
wished to support the people in this 
movement should do their part “by main 
taining in public and private agencies 
policy of full assistance to all in need i 
with no discrimination against strike 
and their families.” 
Social workers and lay leaders who 
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and that social workers who}) 


t 


‘ basis of what the law says. 
‘ of employes to organize and bargain col- 


involved in attempting to make policy in 
such a conflict situation will be interested 
in an article by Marion Hathway, which 
appears in the March issue of Citizen 
CIO, monthly publication of the Na- 
tional CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee. Miss Hathway, professor of pub- 
lic welfare at the school of applied social 
sciences, University of Pittsburgh, writes 


| under the title, ‘“The Need is the Cri- 


) terion.” 


Miss Hathway’s case is built upon the 
The right 


lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and the right of the indi- 


) vidual to assistance when his need is 
' established, are both a part of statute law. 


The National Labor Relations Act rec- 


ognizes striking as a legitimate form of 


| concerted activity. Analysis of the mean- 


ing and implication of these three facts 
leads Miss Hathway to the conclusion 
that “the right of the striking wage- 
earner to assistance is inherent in the con- 
cept of meeting need.” 


She points out that since strikes are 
legal, the individual member of the union 
is “acting responsibly and in accordance 


* with statutory approval if he participates 
) in the various steps of the collective bar- 
i) gaining process.”’ Intervention in the case 


of a national crisis, she believes, is the 
responsibility of the federal government. 


Miss Hathway rests her case on the 
fact that, in order to fulfill the purpose 
of public assistance statutes, economic 
need must be met when and where it 
arises, and that “eligibility to assistance 
must be determined by criteria bearing on 


i) this need.” 


Closing the Gap 


Meeting in Convention Hall in 


| Atlantic City, 3,000 delegates to the sev- 
| enteenth convention of the YWCA’s of 
}/ the United States adopted on March 5 a 
i, series of recommendations calling for “in- 


clusion of Negro women and girls in the 


8) main stream of Association life” as a def- 
| inite goal of the organization. 


The action, which was taken almost 


unanimously, involved thirty-five recom- 
'mendations made by the committee to 
_ study interracial practices in the YWCA. 
| The committee, appointed by the 1940 


convention, had completed its study early 


| in 1944, so that the report had been dis- 


cussed and debated in regional and loca! 
groups. Delegates also approved a pro- 


)) posal for each of the 434 local YWCA’s 
to create an interracial committee to take 
_ the initiative in helping the national board 
translate the program into action. 


Specific recommendations of the study 


| call for full use of electoral membership 
‘rights by Negro members, participation in 
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members’ meetings, and service on com- 
mittees and as delegates with ‘full re- 
sponsibility and partnership” with other 
members. 

Other proposals involve staff and vol- 
unteer leadership. For example, it is 
urged that members of the boards be 
nominated from those candidates who 
“have knowledge of the inclusive aims” 
of the YWCA;; that selection of profes- 
sional staff include evaluation of inter- 
racial experience and attitude of appli- 
cants, and that these candidates be “‘will- 
ing to accord the same respect to Negro 
staff members as to white’; that in re- 
cruitment of clerical and maintenance 
workers, the interracial character of the 
organization be clearly described, and 
that those be employed who are “willing 
to work with members of the Negro race 
as equals.” 


‘The experience of the study committee 
is revealed when it touches on areas 
where practical problems arise in carry- 
ing out an interracial program. YWCA’s 
operating residences, cafeterias, camps, 
and health education departments are 
urged to “move to initiate practices in 
keeping with the purpose of the organ- 
ization.” Following this, it is suggested 
that when the budget is planned, it be 
taken into account that income-earning 
departments like these should not be 
pressed to produce revenue “at the ex- 
pense of negating the purpose of the as- 
sociation.” 


In relation to the practice of some 
local YWCA’s of operating branches lim- 
ited to Negro members, it is urged that 
the validity of having such branches be 
tested on the basis of their effectiveness in 
furthering integration. . Where such 
branches do exist, the committee calls for 
“recognition that planning separately for 
any racial group in the population is too 
partial to be sound.” 

These recommendations, as approved 
by the convention, become directives for 
the national board of the organization, 
both as regards practices in the national 
offices and the work of the national trav- 
eling staff. Local YWCA’s take indi- 
vidual action on the recommendations re- 
ferred to them by the convention. It is 
recognized that there must be “flexibility 
in the nature and timing of forward 
steps.” According to a spokesman for the 
organization, the YWCA’s see themselves 
as advancing “only after careful educa- 
tion and interpretation to those people of 
any community who are most concerned.” 
This is not inconsistent with the desire 
to do a pioneering job, it was pointed out. 

A national speaker recently said that 
the social ills of our country were due to 
the discrepancy between “‘belief and be- 
havior.” The YWCA study of inter- 
racial practices, which was an attempt to 


determine specific discrepancies within 
the organization, furnished a basis for the 
convention to move toward closing the 
gap between purpose and practice. 


Up to Congress 


A recent recapitulation of the 
wartime successes of the social protection 
division of the Office of War Community 
Services in controlling vice and venereal 
disease makes good reading for those whu 
believe that results should speak for them- 
selves. Over 700 communities abolished 
tolerated houses of prostitution. Ninety- 
two percent of the police chiefs of Amer- 
ice have given active support to vice sup- 
pression. ‘Iwo hundred cities have set 
up representative social protection boards 
as part of the city administration. “‘Self- 
policing committees” of hotel and tavern 
owners are functioning successfully in 37 
percent of the communities with which 
the division has been working. In the 
areas adjacent to camps and military es- 
tablishments, where the main efforts of 
the division were concentrated, there has 
been a steady reduction of infections both 
among military and civilian personnel. 


Venereal disease, however, is no war- 
time phenomenon. It is a major cause of 
death, and its attendant social evils— 
prostitution, sex crimes and juvenile de- 
linquency—must always be a matter for 
enlightened community concern. 


The wartime program served to dem- 
onstrate not only what can be done, but 
what needs to be done on a permanent 
and continuous peacetime basis. By the 
nature of the case, it was mainly confined 
to cities with a military concentration. At 
least two thirds of the communities of 
the country are estimated to have low 
standards of detention care for young of- 
fenders. Working relationships between 
the courts, health departments, police, 
and welfare agencies is often poor, and 
seldom can be rated as excellent. Service 
to youthful first offenders, where there is 
the best opportunity for rehabilitation 
and prevention, is generally less adequate 
than more obviously needed repressive 
measures. 

Noting “an increasing relaxation” of 
community effort, Bascomb Johnson, on 
behalf of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, Surgeon General ‘Thomas 
Parran of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, representatives of the army and the 
navy, and of churches and other civic 
groups are strongly urging congressional 
action to make the social protection pro- 
gram a permanent part of the Federal 
Security Agency. Twin bills to this end 
have been introduced in both houses with 
H. R. 5234 referred to the Judiciary 
Committee and S. 1779 to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


AT LONG LAST THE House Ways 
and Means Committee has opened hear- 
ings on the proposed expansion of the so- 
cial security program—the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill. 

The hearings probably will be lengthy, 
but there is a slim chance that the com- 
mittee may decide that protracted testi- 
mony is unnecessary. It has before it the 
recommendations of the Social Security 
Board, the elaborate program embodied in 
the bill itself, and now the compre- 
hensive report prepared by the committee’s 
own experts. 

The committee’s own 742-page report 

was prepared by the technical staff ap- 
pointed at Chairman Doughton’s sugges- 
tion. Leonard J. Calhoun, who headed 
the staff, did a thorough job. (See ‘Basic 
Issues in Social Security,” by John J. 
Corson, Survey Graphic, March 1946.) 
_ Mr. Calhoun’s report agrees with the 
other experts as to the need for “greatly 
broadened social security coverage.” He 
agrees also that servicemen should receive 
credits for old age and survivors insur- 
ance for the period spent in the armed 
forces and that federal employes should 
be covered to afford protection for those 
who shift from private to public employ- 
ment and vice versa. 

The Calhoun report finds that the 
present payroll tax of one percent is ‘‘far 
more than necessary” for the payment of 
current benefits for old age and survivors 
insurance. It suggests (1) that for old 
age and survivors insurance, as now pro- 
vided, social security tax rates be 1¥%4 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of wages from em- 
ployer and employe alike during the ten- 
year period 1947-56 inclusive; (2) that 
this rate be increased one half percent in 
1957, 1967 and 1977; (3) that a federal 
subsidy be anticipated in future years. 

Besides old age and survivors insurance, 
the report examines old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children and to the blind, 
general assistance, and unemployment 
compensation. It does not take up the 
proposed health and medical program. 


+ + 4+ 


BAFFLED IN HIS ATTEMPT TO UN- 
seat General Omar N. Bradley of the 
Veterans Administration, John Stelle, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, is asking his two million legionnaires 
to serve as “watchdogs” over veterans af- 
fairs. 

Under the Stelle plan the Legion’s 13,- 
400 posts are holding meetings to discuss 
the reports from the watchdogs. As a 
framework for these reports Stelle sets 
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forth a ten-point objective for veterans, 
covering the current backlog of VA 
claims, applications and letters, faster ex- 
pansion of hospital facilities, speedier de- 


- centralization, and “ruthless dealing with 


any government agency delaying proper 
housing for veterans.” 

Stelle’s attack on the popular General 
Bradley has hurt the Legion with many of 
the veterans of World War II. But it 
has contributed to the decision of a num- 
ber of the left-wingers among the ex-Gls 
to joint the Legion and “bore from with- 
in” instead of affiliating with one of the 
liberal new veterans groups. 

The left-wingers’ argument is that they 
can be more effective in the Legion than 
out. One or two well instructed leftists, 
they point out, can do a lot to change the 
thinking of a group less well posted and 
less alert to their opportunities. 


JOHN WINANT, OUR AMBASSADOR 
in London, is being mentioned as possible 
chairman of the three-man board of eco- 
nomic advisers to the President to be set 
up under the Maximum (not Full) Em- 
ployment Act. 

After fourteen months of skulduggery 
the bill finally passed and, its backers be- 
lieve, covers fairly well the concepts of 
the original proposal. President ‘Truman, 
who had threatened not to sign the bill 
passed by the House, is quoted as saying 
that the final measure was not all he had 
hoped for but, by inference, not as bad as 
he feared. 

The President said: ‘“The Employment 
Act of 1946 is not the end of the road 
but the beginning. It is a commitment by 
the government to the people—a commit- 
ment to take any and all measures neces- 
sary for a healthy economy, one that pro- 
vides opportunities for those able, willing 
and seeking to work.” 

Actually, of course, the success of the 
program will depend upon the caliber of 
the advisers appointed and the extent to 
which their advice is accepted. That was 
true in the original bill. It is even more 
true in the bill finally passed which is now 
law. To say that this compromise bill was 
only a face-saving device is hardly fair. It 
is even more unfair to dismiss it as a 
fraud. It could be both, of course, if those 
responsible for the administration of the 
act (which includes both executive and 
legislative branches of the government) 
were insincere or indifferent. 


Senator Taft of Ohio is quoted as say- 
ing the act “is definitely not a victory for 
Truman.” Whether or not it is a victory 
for the people remains to be seen. 

+ ¢ + 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE CON 
Education and Labor will open hearings 


on the national health bill on March 18. 
> ad & 


THE NEW HOUSING CZAR, WIL- 
son Wyatt, is getting very feeble coopera- 
tion from Congress, in his effort to pro- 
vide 2,700,000 new homes, with priority 
to World War II veterans. In the House, 
Republicans and southern Democrats de- 
feated the subsidy feature of the Patman 
Housing Bill which, Mr. Wyatt had 
pleaded at the hearings, spelled success or 
failure for his program. As finally passed. 
the bill was described by its sponsors as: 
giving Mr. Wyatt about half the tools he 
needs. In the Senate, the measure ap- 
parently faces delay now and controversy 
in the future. 

In a statement on the House action, 
Mr. Wyatt said, “If I were a veteran 
hunting for a house I would be rather 
disheartened tonight—a bit perplexed and 
not a little angry.” 

+ + + 


THe Equat RicHts AMEND- 
ment (S.J.Res.61) has been approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and a 
report should be out in the near future. 

The resolution has a fair chance of pas- 
sage in the Senate but it will not enjoy 
such clear sailing in the House. The 
House resolution (H.J.Res.49) came up 
in July on the consent calendar, but was 
stricken off (three votes can do it) and 
has since reposed peacefully on the regu- 
lar calendar with no action scheduled. 


OO. 5.@- 


THE APPOINTMENT OF DR, 
Esther C. Brunaur to represent the 
United States on the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, carries with it the rank of minister. 
This makes Dr. Brunaur the third Ameri- 
can woman to hold a top flight diplomatic — 
post—the other two being, of course, 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former min- 
ister to Norway, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, former minister to Denmark. 

Dr. Brunaur goes to the meeting in 
London on a leave of absence from her 
job in the State Department. 
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THE COUNTRY OVER 


Education 


| A national advisory committee, 
| representing the layman’s point of view 
| on American education, has been organ- 
| ized by the U. S. Office of Education, 
_and will hold its first meeting in Wash- 
ington late this month. The office has 
| frequently made use of committees on 
\ special phases of education. The new 
| agency is set up, in the words of John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
» tion, “to represent the people throughout 
| the country who establish and support 
| schools and colleges.” The twenty-seven 
» members are active in labor, business, ag- 
»riculture, homemaking, the professions, 
| veterans’ groups, religious groups, and 
> Negro groups. The term of each mem- 
t ber is three years, and one third of the 
‘membership is to be appointed annually. 


| The Champaign Case 


An Illinois court recently handed 
; down a unanimous decision upholding the 
}:right of the school district of the city of 
) Champaign to permit classes in religious 
}instruction in the school buildings during 
» school hours. “The case arose out of the 
| mandamus petition of Vashti McCollum. 
}mother of a child in one of the public 
} schools, to prohibit the holding of the 
classes. Mrs. McCollum’s philosophy is 
) “rationalism,” including atheism. 

1 The classes were established about five 
fyears ago by arrangement between the 
local school board and the Champaign 
‘Council of Religious Education, com- 
» posed of representatives of the Protestant, 
yJewish, and Roman Catholic faiths. 
'Classes are held for one period a week 
during the school day in both elementary 
and high schools. 

' The court found that the classes are 
voluntary, and that a child has to have 
che written consent of his parents to en- 
-oll, that they are nonsectarian, and that 
no part of the expense is borne by the 
(:axpayers. It ruled that “no constitu- 
‘ional or statutory rights’ of Mrs. Mc- 
{Collum or her son “have been violated by 
che Champaign system of religious edu- 
‘ation, as it is conducted, according to 
he testimony in this record.” ‘The case 
aas been appealed. 


ene 


chicago and the NEA 


As the 1945 school year was clos- 
ng, the Commission for the Defense of 
Jemocracy through Education, a subsid- 
ary of the National Education Associa- 
ion, published a report of its six months’ 


| 
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investigation of the Chicago public 
schools. ~The report made serious 
charges against the school administration, 
including unethical personnel practices; 
intimidation of teachers and principals; 
the operation of a “spy system” in the 
schools; usurpation of functions of school 
executives by members of the board of 
education. ‘The report also mentioned 
“a number of instances of financial ir- 
regularity,” which the commission did not 
have authority to investigate. 

Six months after the publication of this 
report, the NEA Committee on Ethics 
voted to expel William H. Johnson, su- 


‘ perintendent of Chicago schools for ten 


years, from his life membership in the 
association. He was charged with vio- 
lations of the NEA code of ethics. “The 
action was taken after an open hearing 
at the NEA headquarters in Washington, 
which Mr. Johnson failed to attend. Fol- 
lowing the committee’s action, the Chi- 
cago board of education expressed its 
“complete confidence” in Mr. Johnson. 
Late last month, a group of Chicago 
civic leaders demanded a grand jury in- 
vestigation of the NEA charges. 


Discrimination 


In New York City, colleges and 
universities recently have been charged 
with discriminating against Negro, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish students. ‘The usual 
method, it is held, is to set up a ‘“‘quota” 
with applicants considered not on the 
basis of ability, but of “the quota situ- 
ation.” Mayor William O’Dwyer has 
ordered the tax commission to conduct an 
investigation into the enforcement of 
state laws against discrimination. He 
particularly directed the commission to 
explore all methods of enforcing com- 
pliance with Section 4, Subdivision 6 of 
the state Tax Law, which forbids any 
tax-exempt school to bar a student be- 
cause of race, color or religion. 

Bills calling for the establishment of a 
state university, at an initial cost of 
$50,000,000 have been introduced in 
both chambers of the New York state 
legislature. Under the terms of this pro- 
posal, the new university would be 
charged with responsibility for affording 
equal opportunity to all qualified stu- 
dents for cultural, scientific, and profes- 
sional study and training. 

In a message to the legislature, urging 
_ the creation of a special commission to 
’ study the proposal for a state university, 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey declared 
that the main purpose of such an institu- 
tion should be to broaden educational op- 
portunity, and keep New York in the 
van of educational leadership. It should 
not be created, he held, as an attempted 
remedy for racial and religious discrim- 
ination in other schools and colleges. 


Summer Plans 


Barnard College and the New 
York School of Social Work will hold a 
second annual institute on community 
problems, June 10-28. The purpose of the 
institute is “to meet the need for intel- 
ligent leadership in the field of com- 
munity organization and social planning.” 
Attendance is limited to men and women 
volunteers who are active in some form 
of community service. Morning sessions 
will be conducted by nationally known 
leaders in various fields of social welfare. 
In the afternoons, smaller groups will 
meet with experts for intensive study of 
such problems as housing, recreation, race 
relations. 

The campus of Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt., will be the scene of the 
second New England Workshop on So- 
cial Engineering, July 7 to August 11. 
The plans, in which a number of re- 
gional and national organizations are co- 
operating, will bring together people with 
a variety of interests. Working in 
committees on government, business and 
labor, education, social groups, the work- 
shop. will seek ‘“‘to arrive at an under- 
standing of special problems in relation 
to general problems of the region as a 
whole.” The report of the 1945 work- 
shop, available through the college, 
analyzes the need for such regional study. 
and reports in detail the work done last 
summer. 


For Newcomers 


Seeking to help newly arrived im- 
migrants prepare themselves for United 
States citizenship as rapidly as possible, 
the U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is now sending the names and 
addresses of newcomers to public schools 
shortly after they enter the country. “The 
schools are expected to furnish informa- 
tion about the available educational re- 
sources of the community. Only the 
names of immigrants over the age of 
eighteen who are admitted for perma- 
nent residence are furnished to the 
schools. The service believes that a large 
number of those who will immediately 
benefit from the new plan are war brides, 
nearly 100,000 of whom are expected to 
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enter the United States by July 1, as 
permanent residents. 


In Print 

Available only to libraries is a se- 
lected and annotated list of references on 
universal military training, published by 
the Library of Congress. “The list, com- 
piled by Frances Cheney, with a supple- 


ment compiled by Janice B. Harrington, _ 


cover historical background, foreign sys- 
tems, army and navy proposals, legal, 
welfare, political, and economic aspects, 
and material for and against immediate 


legislation. Free from the Information 
and Publications Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25. 

“Educational Services for Young Chil- 
dren” sets forth a program for four- and 
five-year-olds. Price 10 cents from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6. 

The Columbia University Press pub- 
lishes a report by Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man. on the Chinese Post - Graduate 
School of Journalism, reviewing and 
evaluating a unique wartime educational 
project. 


Industry 


Facts on how labor unions are fi- 
nanced and governed are brought to- 
gether by the education and research de- 
partment of the Congress of Industria! 
Organizations, and published in that de- 
partment’s monthly review, Economic 
Outlook, for February. The study covers 
the 36 CIO affiliates. It shows that of 
these 36 afhliates, 31 provide for regular 
financial audits by a certified public ac- 
countant, 31 publish a complete financial 
report, 31 publish convention proceedings 
in full. All but one of the 36 unions 
hold conventions at stated intervals, with 
delegates elected by the members. The 
conventions, which are the supreme pol- 
icy-making bodies of the labor organiza- 
tions, are open to the public. In 33 
unions, before a member can be expelled 
he has the right to appeal to the conven- 
tion. 

On the controversial issue of union fi- 
nances, the study shows that the great 
majority of CIO members pay union dues 
of $1.50 a month or less. In most 
unions, the maximum initiation fee is 
$10. The conspicuous exceptions are the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, 
$50; and Marine Cooks and Stewards. 
$32. In the latter case, however, the 
Jnitiation fee helps cover burial benefit, 
shipwreck benefit, and hospital benefit. 
Two thirds of all CIO unions pay their 
top executives $6,000 a year or less. The 
range is from $3,600 to $20,000. The 
five unions paying the highest “top 
salary” are: Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes, $10,000; Tex- 
tile Workers Union, $10,000; Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, $15,000; 
Steelworkers, $20,000. 


Workers’ Education 


A shift in emphasis in its whole 
program is described in the annual re- 
port of the American Labor Education 
Service, Inc., (437 West 59 Street, New 
York 19). The shift, which reflects the 


new position of labor in the community, 
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is from ‘classes as such to educational 
work that is functional in character and 
grows out of the everyday activities of 
the labor movement.” Mass education 
needs, LES reports, are increasingly in 
the foreground, as well as the needs of 
special groups, such as new members, or 
shop stewards. Among the problems in 
the workers’ education field listed as 
requiring special study during the past 
year are: “new techniques for strength- 
ening the position of minority groups in 
the labor movement and in the com- 
munity, and the growing program of 
labor education under university aus- 
pices.” 

Several successful projects continuing 
the work of the Summer School for Of- 
fice Workers through the year, and ex- 
tending it to the local community are 
described in the annual report of the 
school. In Louisville, Ky., and Atlanta, 
Ga., weekly discussions were held, par- 
ticipated in by white collar workers from 
various union and nonunion organiza- 
tions. In Richmond, Va., a weekend 
conference sponsored jointly by the Of- 
fice Workers Summer School and the 
Southern School for Workers grew out 
of a discussion group which had_ been 
meeting for some weeks. Since the con- 
ference, the discussion group has become 
a permanent project. 


White Collar Demands 


General wage increases of at least 
$10 a week for white collar workers will 
be the chief goal of the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, 
CIO, in collective bargaining negotiations 
for its 60,000 members. This was the 
policy voted at the annual convention in 
Cleveland last month. Other collective 
bargaining aims in the program adopted 
by the convention are: a $30 weekly min- 
imum for a 35-hour week for any clerical 
job; minimum rates for key jobs in each 


industry; a $50 weekly minimum for all . 


professional, technical, and_ specialized 


jobs; job classification systems based on 
evaluation of the special skills and quali- 
fications of white collar workers with ap- 
propriate salary scales; weekly instead of 
monthly pay; guaranteed annual wage in 
seasonal industries such as direct mail ad- 
vertising ; equal pay for equal work, with- 
out discrimination against women. 


Service Bureau 


The need for a liaison agency be: 
tween labor unions and community serv- 
ices is made clear in the latest report of 
the work of the American Federation of 
Labor Service Bureau, established a year 


ago by the New York Labor War Chest. 


The report of activities for the year end- 


ing February 1, 1946, shows that of the 


650 AFL locals in the area, 106 referred } 
approximately 500 inquiries to the bu- © 


reau. The inquiries are classified as fol- 
lows: 30 percent pertained to health, and 
included requests for help in connection 
with hospitalization, adjustment in hos- 
pital bills, clinic care, convalescent care, 


low cost X-rays; 24 percent pertained to © 


employment, vocational guidance, un- 
employment insurance, and compensation 


- cases; 15 percent pertained to family 


problems, including financial need; 7 per- 
cent pertained to the care of the aged, m- 
cluding questions regarding old age and 


survivors insurance; 7 percent pertained 7} 
to legal matters; 17 percent pertained to — 


miscellaneous problems, including recrea- 
tion, citizenship, housing, and so on. 


Wage Bill 
A wage bill which would increase 


the present minimum wage of 40 cents 


an hour to 65 cents immediately, and to 
75 cents by 1950, was sent to the floor 
last month by the Senate Committee on 


The bill also 
would extend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to cover white collar workers in vir- 
tually all establishments except local 
small businesses, and agricultural pro- 
cessing workers on farms. 


In general, the scope of the wage-hours © | 


law would be enlarged to that of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act, covering en- 


terprises “engaged in commerce,” those 
engaged in “the production of goods for 
commerce,” and those engaged in “‘activi- 
ties affecting commerce.” Thus, larger 
department stores and chain food stores, 
mail order houses, service companies, and 


other enterprises which have four or more 


branches, or do a total annual business in 
excess of $500,000. would be included. So 
would “first processing” operators in can- 
neries, cotton gins, dairies, and the like, 
in agricultural areas, but premium pay 
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r overtime work at seasonal peaks 
yuld be suspended. 


Print 
“The Truth About Unions,” by 


‘o Huberman, is the second of Reynal 
d. Hitchcock’s Pamphlet Press publica- 
ns. It brings together a mass of 
stual material, presented from a frank 
ion point of view, and includes a di- 
story of American labor unions “‘classi- 
'd according to industry and affiliation.” 
‘ice $1.00 from Survey Associates, Inc. 
A summary of proceedings and the 
nmittee reports of the President’s Na- 
inal Labor Management Conference, 
vember 5-30, 1945, are available in 
-nphlet form without cost from the Di- 
‘ion of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
“nt of Labor, Nach inoron 20. 

A resumé of the proceedings of the 
selfth National Conference on Labor 
\gislation may be ordered from the Su- 
‘intendent of Documents, Government 
jinting Office, Washington 25. Price 
) cents. The full proceedings will be 
julable later in the year. 


Health 


In response to requests from local 
iizen groups all over the country, the 
j\ tional Health Council has organized 
sicitizens’ planning committee. Com- 
fed of twenty-five citizen leaders in 
ny fields of public service, the commit- 
\ will furnish leadership for a move- 
int to coordinate the work of the 20,- 
) voluntary health agencies of the 
ntry. 

‘The Gunn-Platt report, ‘Voluntary 
|e alth Agencies An _ Interpretive 
i dy” (see Survey Midmonthly, Oc- 
jer, 1945), which revealed “consider- 
%2 weakness and unevenness in the 
irk of many health societies,” has 
‘ved to stimulate this move to remedy 
® lication of services and neglect of 
Siying health needs.” 

| 


lorganization Bill 

| A revised bill for reorganization 
ithe New Jersey State Department of 
Halth has been introduced by the 
faker of the house. The bill calls for 
‘cific medical and public health experi- 
fe qualifications for the office of state 
@amissioner of health and stipulates that 
% seven-member advisory council shali 
‘chosen “with regard to their knowl- 
‘e of and interest in public health.” 


Under the auspices of the Na- 
ial Board of the YWCA, a health 
‘ference was held at Atlantic City pre- 
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| alth Conference 
| 


ceding the YWCA national convention 
March 2-8. Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, Michael M. Davis, and Louis I. 
Dublin spoke on goals for national health, 
legislation for adequate medical care, and 
community planning. Four reports on 
community health projects of local 
YWCA’s were given. Delegates from 
Pensacola, Fla., described the organiza- 
tion of a committee for VD control 
sponsored by the local USO-YWCA 
unit. 

Formerly functioning on special war- 
time problems, it has now developed into 
a permanent community committee which 
will continue an educational program. 
Four hundred delegates to the convention 
attended the special conference and par- 
ticipated in the discussion of federal and 
state health legislation now pending. Pro- 
gram for the conference was planned by 
the YWCA’s national committee for 
health education. 


Being Surveyed 


At the request of the Chicago 
Medical Society, the Institute of Medi- 
cine of Chicago, and the health division 
of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies, a study of all health facilities 
of the city is being made by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, under the direc- 
tion of Brigadier General James Thomp- 
son. It is expected that the survey wil? 
be completed in from eight months to a 
year. 


Blue Cross Labor Division 
The Blue Cross Hospital Plan 


Commission has established a labor di- 
vision of the national enrollment office. 
according to an announcement by Frank 
Van Dyk, the director. The labor di- 
vision was planned to meet the needs of 
an increasing number of unions now pro- 
viding health services for their members, 


Mr. Van Dyk said. Consultant for the 
new division is Martin Segal, who is ex- 
perienced in working on health insurance 
programs under collective bargaining 
agreements. 


First Annual Report 


The Baruch Committee on Physi- 
cal Medicine has announced that during 
its first year special funds were granted 
to eleven medical schools: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, Medical 
College of Virginia, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Harvard University, University 
of Iowa, University of Illinois, Washing- 
ton and Marquette Universities. 


Funds were used for creation ot 
courses in occupational and_ physical 
therapy, research in fever therapy and 


electric shock therapy, study of hydrology 
and hydrotheraphy, and many other re- 
search and study projects. 


Community Affairs 


Eleven education workshops for 
community development have been held 
in Virginia during the past two years. 
Citizens met in study groups to analyze 
community problems and to seek solutions 
that they as citizens might attempt. 

‘These study groups were an outgrowth 
of a summer workshop conducted in 1943 
for rural high school principals. by the 
extension division of the University of 
Virginia to demonstrate that principals 
employed on a twelve-month basis could 
be of great service to their communities. 
Because several principals, after finishing 
the course, suggested that faculty mem- 
bers conduct similar workshops in their 
home counties as a nucleus to rally others 
to community improvement, the university 
decided on this two-year program. 

Activities of recently formed groups in- 
clude organizing a county-wide coordi- 
nating council, working to secure an X- 
ray clinic, improving recreation facilities. 
and meeting other community needs. 

The aims, experiments and demonstra- 
tions of these study-action workshops are 
described in more detail in “Taking Stock 
of a Community,” in the January issue of 
New Dominion Series, publication of the 
extension division of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Legal Aid Clinic 


Over 120 towns in North Garand 
are providing free legal aid service to 
needy families, according to Margaret 
Briggs, executive secretary of the Family 
Service Bureau at High Point, N. C., 
writing in the February issue of Where’ 
We Live, bulletin of the United War 
Fund of North Carolina. These clinics 
demonstrate ‘“‘the effective use of local re- 
sources through cooperative community ac- 
tion.” John S. Bradway of the Law 
School of Duke University has directed 
the Durham Legal Aid Clinic and as- 
sisted scores of towns in setting up this 
service. 

The set-up at High Point is illustrative: 
In 1943, the Family Service Bureau, con- 
cerned about the problem of making legal 
advice available to its clients as well as to 
social workers without imposing on the 
time of legal friends, sought the help of 
Mr. Bradway. ‘The bureau also enlisted 
the aid of the local bar association. Ata 
meeting of the community’s public and pri- 
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vate agencies and volunteer lawyers from 
the association, a plan was worked out to 
set up a clinic for the use of all agencies 
except the health department and the 
Juvenile Court, which obtain legal advice 
from the prosecuting attorney. The 
American Red Cross, the department of 
welfare, and the bureau serve as intake, 
and two volunteer lawyers, assigned to 
each, help with legal problems. 


Los Angeles 

Organization for community planning 
on an urban or regional basis is dis- 
cussed, with specific suggestions for the 
Los Angeles area, in two pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Haynes Foundation. 

“Citizen Support for Los Angeles De- 
velopment,” by Charles W. Eliot, ex- 
amines the experience of Los Angeles and 
six other large communities in the organi- 
zation of unofficial or private support for 
official agencies. 

“Coordinated Public Works for Metro- 
politan Los Angeles,” by George W. 
Bemis, concludes that “‘a new administra- 
tive agency to coordinate the execution of 
major programs of public construction 


within metropolitan areas is essential.” 

These pamphlets may be obtained for 
ten cents each from the foundation, 2324 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 7, 
Galit- 


In Print 
Questions ranging from ‘Why 
communities fail in meeting their responsi- 
bilities” to ““Why should a woman bother 
to participate in government and_poli- 
tics?’ are discussed in a series of pam- 
phlets recently published by the Woman’s 
Foundation. They were prepared by six 
consultant committees appointed by the 
foundation last year to study the problems 
of the American home and the American 
woman. ‘Titles in the series are: Door- 
ways to Religion in Family Living; Im- 
proved Family Living through Improved 
Housing; The Place of the Family in 
American Life; Women’s Opportunities 
and Responsibilities in Citizenship ; Gain- 
fully Employed Women and the Home; 
The Road to Community Reorganization. 
Copies are free from the Woman’s 
Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40 Street, New 

York 16. 


Crime and Delinquency 


Classification of convicted of- 
fenders in New York State prior to their 
being sentenced to a particular institution 
is one of the twenty-three recommenda- 
tions recently submitted by the New York 
Prison Association to the 1946 state legis- 
lature. 

Prisoners would be committed directly 
to the State Department of Correction 
following conviction, according to the as- 
sociation’s plan, and would be sent after 
study by the department, to the institution 
best fitting the needs of each individual. 
The association recommends legislation 
prohibiting the courts from committing 
prisoners to specific institutions. 

In pointing out that there is a mix- 
ture of types of offenders in the state’s 
prisons today, the association says that 
“there are still those who are being sent 
to the prisons by the courts, who on the 
basis of careful examination and study 
would be sent to the reformatory.” Un- 
der a well-rounded program of classifica- 
tion, it anticipates a future when the va- 
rious prisons will each be dealing with 
different types of offenders. The plan 
calls for setting up a division of classifica- 
tion within the department. 


FBI Retraining Sessions 


The Department of Justice an- 
nounced on February 26 that the FBI is 
making plans for the first retraining ses- 
sion of the FBI National Academy gradu- 
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ates since 1941. According to J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI director, current juvenile 
delinquency problems will be highlighted 
in the advanced study which will be given 
at Washington, D. C., from September 30 
to October 4, 1946. Invitations will be 
extended to approximately 1,100 law en- 
forcement officers, all graduates of the 
academy, throughout the United States 
and in several foreign countries. 


Detention Homes 

“We have only two detention 
homes in our state and both of them are 
very badly managed” was a typical state- 
ment from state welfare departments 
which participated in the National Pro- 
bation Association’s current study of de- 
tention homes, according to Sherwood 
Norman. A field consultant of the as- 


+t 


sociation, Mr. Norman gives a progress 
report on the study in the December issue 
of Probation. 

Fifty-seven detention homes in twenty- 
two states have been visited in the survey. 
Findings included, according to Mr. Nor- 
man: dependent and neglected children 
crowding detention homes, with the older, 
more difficult delinquents kept in jails; 
children held in detention homes for 


ei] 
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months for lack of placement facilities} 
inadequately paid, unskilled staff; and a 
general recognition of poor conditions as 
well as a desire to improve them. 

The first step in. community planning 
for better detention facilities, according to} 
Mr. Norman, should be a careful study} 
of existing community resources. Im-4 
proved intake screening by the courts, 
more rapid investigation by probation of- 
ficers, as well as expanded placement fa. 
cilities, can reduce the need for a deten: 
tion home. ; 

In planning for the child in detention, 
Mr. Norman states that carefully se=}}} 
lected, skilled supervisors are more impor- 
tant than the building itself. He also 
stresses the importance of a balanced pro- 
gram of activities for therapy and. die 


child: 


Juvenile Delinquency Program 
For the consideration of the Join 
Interim Committee on Juvenile Delin: 
quency created by the 1945 Wisconsin 
legislature, the Wisconsin Welfare Cou 
cil presented, in the December issue 0 
Wisconsin Welfare, an eleven point pro-) 
gram for combating juvenile delinquency. 
The recommendations of the council 
include: a state youth commission consist 
ing of the heads of the state department: 
of public instruction, public welfare, and 
the board of health; a state recreatio: 
commission including the executives of} 
all state departments concerned with) 
recreation; community or county child 
guidance clinics for every area in the# 
state; public school courses on marriage § 
and family life. 
Under the auspices of the committee 
public hearings were held throughout the } 
state enabling citizens to present their }) 
ideas on dealing with juvenile delin 
quency. 


In Print i 
“Stop Pushin,’ ” is Bulletin I from 
the New York State Youth Commission, }) 
which was created last year by the state 
legislature to implement the findings o 
the Governor’s Interdepartmental Com: 
mittee on Delinquency and Parole. 
The commission states that it ‘recog: 
nizes that the focus of its program should. 
be in the localities, under local auspice 
and administration,” and in this bulletir 
explains, in question and answer forn 
how localities may obtain state money 
and other assistance in setting up youth 
bureaus and other projects designed 
prevent delinquency. 
Published by the New York State 
Youth Commission, 24 James Street, Al 
bany, N. Y. \| 
“Long Term Institutional Care of }) 
Juvenile Delinquents,” a report of @| 
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tudy by the Welfare Council of New 
York City, has as its major recommenda- 
ion the establishment of a children’s re- 
‘eption center, under the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, to study: the 
seeds of juvenile delinquents before 
ourt commitment. Write the council, 


+4 East 23 Street, New York 10. 


Social Insurance 


The recommendations of the Social 
jecurity Board for expanding and 
|crengthening the present insurance-assist- 
nce system were presented to the House 
)Vays and Means Committee last month 
4y Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
yoard. “These recommendations, which 
vere set forth in the tenth annual report 
if the board, differ at many points from 
}1e recommendations of the subcommittee 
“f the Ways and Means Committee (see 
age 84). 

| The board’s over-all proposal is for “A 
»omprehensive basic national system of so- 
j al insurance, covering all major risks to 
sconomic independence and all workers 
iid their dependents to whom such risks 
yoply.” This would be integrated with 
»A comprehensive program of public as- 
tstance, on a state-federal basis, under 
}hich payments financed from state and 
»deral funds would be available to any 
yeedy person in the United States irre- 
jvective of the reason for need or the place 
a) residence.” 

t The insurance program would include 
‘insurance against wage loss in periods of 
[sability and against costs of medical 
e tre. ” 

| Specific recommendations for strength- 
of old age and survivors insurance in- 
sade: extension of coverage to agricul- 
“ral and domestic workers, public em- 
Z)oyes, employes of nonprofit organiza- 
ns, the self- employed, among them 
*rmers ; credit to servicemen for their 
hiriod in the armed forces; increase in 
inefit amounts, particularly for low-paid 
orkers; increase from $3,000 to $3,600 
‘year in the amount of earnings subject 
‘contribution and counted in computing 
Wnefits; adoption of a long range plan 
hr financing old age and survivors insur- 
ice, looking toward an eventual three- 
iy division of costs among employers, 
iployes, and the federal government. 

In its annual report, the Social Security 
yard points to “present serious weak- 
sses” in the federal-state system of un- 
\ployment insurance: narrow coverage, 
idequate benefits, “unduly severe” dis- 
jalification provisions, complexities and 
squities due to the basis of financing, 
4 the variety of the fifty-one state laws. 
te SSB here restates its conviction that 
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“the most satisfactory solution of the dif- 
ficulties experienced in the first decade of 
the program would be incorporation of 
unemployment compensation in a single 
comprehensive national system of social.in- 
surance. 

If the present federal-state system is 
continued the board recommends: ‘‘Abo- 
lition of the credit-offset features of the 
present tax and substitution of a straight 
federal tax from the proceeds of which 
matching federal grants to the states 
would be made for both benefits and ad- 
ministration.” The board also sets up 
minimum benefit standards which, it 
holds, should be established ‘‘either as a 
condition of tax-offset credits . . . or of 
federal matching of state administrative 
and benefit costs.” 

The Social Security Board’s report is 
published as Section V of the Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Security Agency. 
Price 25 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 


For Farmers 


A proposed solution for the thorny 
administrative problem of setting up an 
old age insurance system for farmers and 
farm workers is set forth in “A Retire- 
ment System for Farmers,” by Murray R. 
Benedict, a publication of the National 
Planning Association. (Price 25 cents 
from the association, 800 [‘wenty-first 
Street, N. W., Washington 6.) 

Under this plan, farmers in the low in- 
come group (gross cash income of $200 to 
$750 a year) would be brought into the 
social security system as_ self-employed 
workers on an assumed net income of 
$400 a year. This would require at pres- 
ent rates, a contribution of $8 a year. 
Contributions would not be collected from 
farmers whose cash sales amount to less 
than $200 a year. Contributions from 
the higher income group would be based 
on the gross cash income of the farm, 
with a standard deduction for expenses, 
but with an option to report and deduct 
actual expenses if they were higher. 

For farm wage-workers, the plan pro- 
poses the use of a stamp book, or a pay- 
roll reporting scheme substantially like 
the procedure now used in nonfarm em- 
ployment. 


In March Survey Graphic 


Everybody’s Stake in Price Control 
Oscar E. Naumann 
Strikes—and Public Policy 
William M. Leiserson 
Shifts on the Atomic Front 
James T. Shotwell 


France Shakes Herself 
Malcolm W. Davis 


The Real Issues in Social Security 
John J. Corson 


For sharecroppers, it is recommended 
that contributions be made jointly by the 
cropper, as employe, and the landowner, 
as employer. 


In Print 


“Social Security for Seafarers,’ pub- 
lished by the International Labor Office, 
includes a “model scheme” for the or- 
ganization of national systems of social 
insurance for seafarers, and summaries 
of the experience of several maritime 
countries with such programs. 264 pp. 
Price $1.50 from the ILO, 3480 Uni- 
versity Street, Montreal 2, Canada. 


Social Hygiene 


An aroused, informed public 
opinion to prevent a breakdown in the 
machinery of venereal disease control, and 
particularly to prevent any relaxation of 
law enforcement efforts to curb com- 
mercialized prostitution, was the focus of 
National Social Hygiene Day on Febru- 
ray 6. 

At the combined regional conference 
and annual meeting of the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association held in New 
York City on that date, “Beyond Vic- 
tory’ was the theme. Dr. Warren F. 
Draper, Deputy Surgeon General, U. 
S. Public Health Service, speaking on 
“War Time Lessons in Venereal Disease 
Control,” said: “What about penicillin 
as the virtually certain cure of gonor- 
rhea? What about the development of 
rapid methods of treating syphilis? Their 
success simply reemphasizes the old basis 
principle that the spread of venereal 
disease can be prevented if the infectious 
cases are found and treated. ‘The great- 
est weakness in our entire V. D. control 
system today is the slowness, the incom- 
pleteness, and the inadequacy of case- 
finding.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Margaret D. 
Craighill, M. C., at the same session 
said: ‘Social Hygiene must have as its 
aim the guidance of a strong emotion into 
constructive channels through enlightened 
education and by reevaluation of our re- 
sponsibilities rather than by utilizing the 
old motivations of fear and prejudice.” 


Canada 


The opening of the season’s anti- 
venereal disease campaign was Canada’s 
observance of National Social Hygiene 
Day as reported by the Social Hygiene 
Voice, a publication of the Health 
League of Canada. Other features of 
their campaign are VD films, postal can- 
cellation stamps, “Stamp out VD,” in 
both English and French; and a national 
poll by the Canadian Institute of Public 
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Opinion to determine the extent to which 
the public favors compulsory blood test- 
ing before marriage and during preg- 
nancy. 


Industry 


A partnership of labor, manage- 
ment, and the city department of public 
health is revealed by a report in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal of VD Informa- 
tion entitled “San Francisco Industrial 
VD Education and Case Finding Pro- 
gram,” by Richard A. Koch, Lawrence 
Arnstein, and Arthur C. Painter. Local 
serologic surveys and educational pro- 
grams were conducted both in labor union 
halls and within industrial plants. 

The main AFL councils passed resolu- 
tions requesting member locals to blood 
test all new members, and during this 
demonstration 2,584 premembership sero- 
logic tests were given. 

In addition to this, management was 


urged to discontinue the policy of dis- 
charging those employes known to have 
syphilis, and to accept the health depart- 
ment as the agency to determine in what 
capacity such persons should be employed. 


In Print 


“Challenge to Community Ac- 
tion” is one of the latest pamphlets issued 
by the Social Protection Division of the 
Office of Community War Services, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25. 
Principles and standards of a sound so- 
cial protection program are outlined for 
those who will support and participate in 
such community action. Control and 
prevention of prostitution, promiscuity, 
and VD are seen only as a result of an 
aggressive four-way community program 
recognizing the interdependence of 
health, education, law enforcement, and 
social treatment. 


Concerning Children 


Coming to a head in Congress are 
three major measures, ultimate action on 
which will affect the future course of the 
federal government’s program in the in- 
terests of child welfare. Taken with the 
recent meeting of the National Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime, now re- 
organized by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
as the National Commission on Children 
and Youth, they represent an effort not 
only to salvage wartime programs but to 
establish firmly an expanded federal peace 
time service. 

Broadest in scope is the measure gen 
erally referred to as the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Act, introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Claude Pepper. This 
would appropriate $100,000,000, to be 
administered by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, to bring “health and welfare 
services within the reach of every 
mother, child and youth up to the age of 
twenty-one in the United States.” Ir 
would provide (1) for hospitals and 
health centers, for physicians’ fees to be 
paid on a salary, per capita or per case 
basis, and for other phases of a rounded 
maternal and child health program; (2) 
for child welfare services including case- 
work, foster homes, and day care serv- 
ices. Administration and financing would 
be on the grant-in-aid plan, with states 
and localities assuming varying propor- 
tions of the cost. 

The second program involves federal 
subsidy for day care and nursing school 
centers, which were financed through 
Lanham act appropriations during the 
war. By the terms of the act these war- 
time appropriations ceased on March Ist. 


However, both the U. S. Children’s 
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Bureau and a private group organized 
as the National Committee on Group 
Care of Children, are continuing efforts 
to maintain this program not only at the 
federal level but by independent state and 
local action. 

The third program, embedied in the 
Russell-Ellender bill, would provide fed- 
eral funds for school lunches.  Origi- 
nally passed by the House with an appro- 
priation of $50,000,000, the amount was 
increased by the Senate on February 26 
to $115,000,000. Also to be administered 
on a grant-in-aid basis, federal aid would 
match state funds on a dollar for dollar 
basis during the years 1947-50. 


USSR for Children 


Soviet Russia’s program for chil- 
dren in areas recently freed from German 
occupation, has been summarized and re- 
leased by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
under the title “Health and Welfare 
Services for Mothers and Children in the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
Based on the law of July 8, 1941, the 
program includes additional child health 
and child care centers, increased institu- 
tional facilities, provision of food and 
clothing, and the general extension of 
health and welfare services. Supporting 
the program are plans for enforcing pro- 
tective legislation, training personnel, and 
securing the broad participation of citizen 
groups. 


Five Year Plan 


As a result of study by its execu- 
tive board and membership during 1945, 
the Child Welfare League of America 


recently announced a “five year plan” to 


to league publications. 
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expand its present services and facilities) 
During the period, it would aim to treblf 
the number of accredited agency me 
bers, double the number of wae | 
agencies affiliated with it, develop larg 
groups of individual constituents, any 


double the number of agency subscriber} 


With this enlarged backlog of financia¥ 
support, the league would expand it 
field service, provide more adequate conjj 
sultation, engage in surveys of local 
community facilities for child care, unt 
dertake a popular interpretation of un 
met needs, and establish standardff} 
for agency administration and programs} 


Division of Labor 


Division of labor between  thdj 
schools and social agencies is suggested 1 | 
a recent joint statement prepared by t a] 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and the federaj 
Office of Education. School authoritieg}) 
should be responsible not only for educaff 
tional functions but such activities at} 
nursery schools and kindergartens, school. 
age centers, educational programs foil] 
parents, and school luncheons. Socia} 
agencies should administer day care pr 
grams, day nursery service, counseling) 
service, foster family day care, and home#}) 


maker service. 


Crisis in New York 


Announcing that “no staff cant 
stand up under the constant hysteria off, 
having four to six unplaced children on 
its hands every night,” New York City’s} 
new welfare commissioner, Edward Ef 
Rhatigan, last month brought into the 
limelight a critical situation in the city’ 
child care program. 
is an acute shortage of institutional a 
foster home facilities, particularly 
Negro children. Well babies are bei 
placed in hospital wards because there are 
no other facilities open for them. T ¢ 
city itself administers no direct care pro: 
gram for the children in its custody, butt) 
pays for their care by private Jewishy 
Catholic, and Protestant agencies. As all) 
solution, a committee of the Welfar 
Council has recommended that unless the} 
voluntary agencies ‘can assure the conti 
munity of an adequate program for alll] 
children needing foster care, new facili] 
ties should be provided by the city depar' 
ment of welfare.” 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
} 


Vi 
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In Print 
“Child Service Centers,” an illus 


trated pamphlet, is a report of striking) 
work done during the war by the Kaiser 
Company and the Oregon Shipbuilding)} 


Corporation. Other details about the] 
; 


company’s center program are also avail 
able upon request from Manager, Chi 
Service Department, Kaiser Compan 
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Inc., Portland Yard, and Oregon Ship- 
Beildine Coronation P. O. Box 4259, 
Portland: Ore. 

“The Role of the Baby in the Place- 
ment Process” is a symposium of papers 
) dealing with the integration of agency 
} service in placement, the process involved 
in temporary foster home placement, and 
the process involved in placement in an 
} adoption home. Price 85 cents from the 
} Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3. 
| “Services for Unmarried Mothers and 
| Their Children” gives data about. re- 
) sources which can be used in state and 
) local community planning. U. S. Chil- 
) dren’s Bureau, Washington 25; 10 cents. 


Professional 


Plans are being made by regular 
: committees of the National Conference 

of Social Work for the 75th anniversary 
{ meeting of the conference in 1948, ac- 
icording to the January Conference Bul- 
1) letin. Arrangements are being completed 
% for the preparation and publication of an 
y historical volume emphasizing the chang- 
e)ing trends, methods, organization, and 


ii philosophy of social work in the United 
8) States during the last three quarters of a 
century. 

Of more immediate interest to social 
workers are the plans for the 73rd annual 
‘meeting of the conference, to be held in 
) Buffalo, N. Y., May 19 to 26. The 
Program eomnittes assisted by the many 
/suggestions from communities all over the 
‘country (see Survey Midmonthly, Janu- 
ary 1946, page 25), has set up twelve 
| program sections: social casework, child 
iicare, delinquency, the aged, social group 
! work, community organization and plan- 
|ning, public welfare, health, mental 
‘health, industrial and economic problems, 
methods of social action, and administra- 
‘tion. 

A series of five special meetings on top- 
fics of broad current interest have also 
‘been planned. The veteran, transiency 
‘of discharged servicemen and displaced 
war workers, the alcoholic, medical care 
in the United States, and social problems 
‘of the prisoner are the announced sub- 
»jects for these sessions, all of which will 
be held during the mornings. 

| Conference headquarters will be at the 
}Memorial Auditorium which, says the 
Bulletin, is within easy walking distance 


—- 
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‘of downtown hotels. As of February 15, 
/ reservations for convention purposes at 
‘the Statler, the Lafayette, and the Buf- 
falo hotels were closed, but rooms were 
‘available at a half dozen others. Reser- 
| vations may be made by applying to A. 
J. Morgan, chairman, NCSW Housing 
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Bureau, 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, 
INS Ye 


Progress Report 


A study of the proposal for a na- 
tional examining unit for social work is 
one assignment covered in the civil service 
subcommittee’s progress report to the Na- 
tional Board of the American Association 
of Social Workers. Outlined in detail 
in the January issue of The Compass, the 
report recommends that such a unit be 
under the auspices of the professional as- 
sociation, and combine a research pro- 
gram with the offering of examinations 
for selected groups such as civil service 
jurisdiction and merit systems, in selected 
job areas. 

Separate from the AASW committee 
on registration and licensing of social 
workers, this civil service committee plans 
to continue work in three directions: dis- 
cussion with agency and_ professional 
school representatives as to the nature and 
scope of such an examining unit project; 
publication of material on technical meth- 
ods of testing and on experience in other 
professional andyoccupational fields ; study 
of developments in regard to aptitude and 
personality tests. 


Alumni Institute 


The Pennsylvania School of So- 
cial Work has announced that, instead of 
the usual summer institute program, an 
“Alumni Institute” will be held from 
June 10 to 15 at the school in Philadel- 
phia. Purpose of the institute is to offer 
a reorientation program for those alumni 
who have been engaged in war services. 
as well as “‘those who have been having 
interesting adventures in civilian agencies 
during the war years.’’ Dean Kenneth. L. 
M. Pray, in announcing the plans, said 
that it would be an opportunity for these 
practitioners to exchange experiences and 
discuss their meaning in relation to pres- 
ent and future developments in_ social 
work. 


Tenth Anniversary 


Upon the occasion of completing 
its first ten years of service, the Cur- 
riculum in Social Work of the University 
of Michigan, has published a list of the 
105 students graduated in that time, to- 
gether with the titles of the master theses 
written by the students. 


Enrollment Report 


“Report on Students in Schools of 
Social Work, November 1, 1945 and dur- 
ing the Academic Year 1944-45” is now 
available from the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. ‘Trends in 
the development of the forty-six schools 
and detailed statistical information con- 
cerning certain aspects of the school’s 


programs are given in 31 tables. 

Enrolled in schools of social work on 
November 1, 1945, were 7,972 students, 
the highest peak to date. The report also 
shows a significant change in the dis- 
tribution of students. The number en- 
rolled as specializing in social work (not 
including those in extension courses) in 
the professional curriculum has increased 
from 4,715 to 5,011. This increase has 
been almost entirely in the full time stu- 
dents, as is shown by the change in figures 
there from 2,416 in 1944 to 2,791 in No- 
vember 1945. Price 50 cents from 
AASSW, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
Vee ile 


Research Study Awards 
Two awards of $400 each for 


“significant research studies” on “Profes- 
sional Problems of Women,” this year 
will again be granted by Pi Lambda 
Theta, National Association for Women 
in Education. An unpublished study 
may be submitted on any aspect of the 
professional problems and contributions 
of women, in education or in some other 
field. Studies may be submitted “by any 
individual, whether or not engaged at 
present in educational work’”’ and are to 
be received by the organization’s com- 
mittee on awards by July 1, 1946. Copies 
of the announcement may be secured 
from Bess Goodykoontz, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25. 


Reconversion Note 


The Postwar Information Ex- 
change recently announced its change of 
name to Program Information Exchange. 
The Postwar Information Bulletin _be- 
comes the Program Information Bulletin. 
Greatly expanded activities are planned 
by the organization. The program in- 
formation and consultation service, a re- 
cently developed feature, helps discussion 
leaders in local communities to find, 
sources of materials for programs on na- 
tional and international problems. The 
exchange is located at 41 Maiden Lane, 
New_York aeNG eas 


New Member Agencies 

The Family Welfare Association 
of America has announced new member- 
ship in the association of three agencies: 
The Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chi- 
cago, Ill., The Family Society of Des 
Moines, Ia., and The Family Service Bu- 
reau of Oakland, Calif. 


In Print 

Definition of Terms and Instruc- 
tions for Reporting Monthly Statistics of 
Family Casework, 1946 Edition, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York; price 20 cents. From the 
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foundation, 130 E. 22 St., New York 10. 
The editors also state that some changes 
have been made in this edition “to in- 
crease the comparability of the statistics 
currently reported by different agencies.” 


People and Things 


Late in February, 
Hendry assumed the over-all responsibil- 
ity and title of director of the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. Formerly co- 
ordinator of research for the commission, 
Mr. Hendry is also research associate at 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and director of the Wellesley School of 
Community Affairs. At the same time, 
Stuart W. Cook became the commission’s 
director of research. A captain in the 
psychological research section of the air 
forces during the war, Mr. Cook helped 
to devise and study the testing program 
for the selection and classification of air 
crew members. 

The Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies on December 1 appointed W. 
Noel Hudson its executive vice-president. 
Mr. Hudson previously served with the 
USO as director of operations for the 
twenty-two states west of the Mississippi 
River. 

As of March 1, Harry P. Wareham 
became executive vice-president of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Mr. Wareham, who served as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National 
War Fund during its first year of opera- 
tion in 1943, is vice-president of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., and a 
member of the board of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Fund of 
New York City. 

Charles H. Miller has been named 
director of the division of institutional 
and protective services of the North Car- 
olina State Board of Public Welfare. In 
his new position, which was created by 
the 1945 general assembly, Mr. Miller 
will work with juvenile courts and all 
persons concerned with the juvenile de- 
linquency program. 

UNRRA has appointed Harold E. 
Snyder director of training in the division 
of personnel and training, to succeed Dr. 
Frank Munk. Dr. Munk, noted Czech 
economist, will become chief economic 
adviser of UNRRA’s mission to Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr. Snyder, who has been as- 
sociated with UNRRA since 1944, was 
formerly chief of training, Civilian War 
Services, OCD. 

Alvin E. Rose is Chicago’s new com- 
missioner of welfare, succeeding George 
J. Klupar, who has retired to accept an 
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executive position with the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Chicago. Mr. Rose was 
previously executive secretary of the II- 
linois Council on Unemployment and Re- 
lief, which made a survey of relief ad- 
ministration throughout the country. 

Douglas P. Falconer, executive direc- 
tor of the United Seaman’s Service since 
1942, has been appointed deputy chief of 
the UNRRA mission in China in charge 
of relief services. 

Dr. C. A. Selby, the state director of 
health in Nebraska since 1942, has re- 
signed to enter the federal public health 
field. Dr. Selby had previously served 
for twenty years as district surgeon for 
the Union Pacific. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Medical As- 
sociation. 

Dr. W. S. Petty, director of the di- 
visions of local health services and com- 
municable disease control, was named to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Dr. Selby. 

Robert E. Bondy has resigned as ad- 
ministrator of the American Red Cross 
services to the armed forces, to become 


1867-SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY-1946 


The death of Sherman Kingsley on 
February 26 at his home in Nar- 
berth, Pa., cannot but wake up a host 
of memories of social work’s virile 


pioneer days. With Jane Addams, 
Owen Lovejoy, Florence Kelley, and 
many others, he played an outstand- 
ing role in the development of in- 
fant welfare, juvenile court reform, 
improved working conditions. 


Mr. Kingsley was president of the 
National Conference of Social Work 
in 1917, and while executive of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation during 
the years immediately following, he 
became a pioneer in the community 
organization movement. 


Graduate of Knox College in 1892, 
with postgraduate work at Harvard, 
he chose social work as his profes- 
sion and followed it with integrity 
and devotion. But people who knew 
him will remember him best as a 
very human, friendly man. 
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director of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly in New York. Mr. Bondy, 
who was also administrator of ARC) 
services to veterans, has served with the’ 
Red Cross for nearly twenty-five years. 
Don C. Smith, former deputy administra-~ 
tor, will succeed Mr. Bondy. 
At the request of the World’s YMCA }} 
and YWCA, early this year Clara A.} 
Kaiser undertook a special assignment in” 
the American zone in Germany. Miss” 
Kaiser is working with displaced persons, © 
under the auspices of the National Board’ 
of the YWCA. Carried on in coopera: _ 
tion with UNRRA, the project is de- |] 
: 


signed to develop educational and recrea- 


tional programs for displaced persons jf 
there. 
CCC Staff 


Eight new staff appointments have” 
been made by Community Chests and ] 
Councils, Inc., in the first months of 


1946: Dorothy B. de la Pole, formerly } 


with UNRRA in Europe, volunteer” | 
services; Michael F. McCaffrey, for- | 
merly director of the Peoria (IIL) 7 


Community Fund and Council, cam- 
paign and finance; George A. De Vine, 
formerly with the New York National 
War Fund, business manager; Terence } 
J. Reilly, formerly statistician for the ] 
National Catholic Community Service, } 
statistics and research; and in public re- 
lations, James D. Gamble, formerly of 
the Detroit Community Fund, Mrs. } 
Mary Dabney, formerly of the Philadel- } 
phia War Chest, Basil Beyea, former ed- 
itor of Channels and recently discharged 
from the army, and T. Spencer Meyer, | 
former radio specialist for the Richmond 
Community Fund. 


Frep S. HALL, retired member of 
the staff of Russell Sage Foundation, and 
co-author of studies on marriage, died 
on January 31, at Winter Park, Fla., at 
the age of seventy-five. ; 

A teacher in early life, Mr. Hall en- 
tered social work in 1902 as secretary of 
the New York Child Labor Committee. 
He joined the staff of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1911 as associate director 
of the charity organization department, 
working with Mary E. Richmond, di- 
rector of the department, in promoting 
and developing the family welfare move- 
ment. Later he and Miss Richmond col- 
laborated on a study of marriage laws, 
the result of their work being the pub- | 
lication by the foundation of “American _ 
Marriage Laws,” “Child Marriages” and 
“Marriage and the State.” 

He also initiated the foundation’s So- 
cial Work Year Book, now published | } 
biennially. The first three editions were 
prepared under his direction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘HE ART OF PLAIN TALK, by Rudolf 
Flesch. Harper. $2.50: 

CHIS BOOK IS FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
> be understood, without ambition to 
mpress others with their learning. The 
ithor believes readers deserve much 
nore than they often get from writers in 
1e way of real effort to make informa- 
‘on and ideas easy to understand. But 
to not expect “The Art of Plain Talk’ 
» be just another plea for simple, clear, 
ecurate, brief, and vivid writing. You 
-e not urged to resolve to write better. 
ou learn how—mainly through a num- 
sr of tested formulas. 

| These are ‘‘difficulty scores,” based on 
sts of readers’ ability to understand. 
i hey have a range of seven grades from 
very easy’ to “very difficult” with 
jitandard” in the middle. Applied to 
»mtence length, for example, we find 
"at a very easy to understand sentence 
}is eight words or less; a _ standard 
tntence seventeen words, and a very 
) ficult one twenty-nine. 

) Besides sentence length, there is the use 
| “filler words.” ‘These slow down too 
‘pid movement of ideas to a pace the 
sader can keep up with. Again (social 
sorkers please note, you have to talk 
Yout people. 

; “But there is no doubt about one 
‘ing: human interest makes for easier 
jading. Scientific tests have shown that 
slople are better at reading about other 
sople than about anything else.” 
»/There is a formula for using human 
4-erest to make yourself well under- 
svod. The proportion of personal ref- 
S2nces per one hundred words ranges 
‘ym very easy nineteen or more, fairly 
‘sy ten, fairly difficult four, to very dif- 
i two or less. Six personal references 
f: one hundred words, the ratio in ‘““The 
tt of Plain Talk,” is standard. 

/You can take the chapter on punctu- 
‘on straight—no tables, no tests, just 
mmon sense. The chapter title, “The 
Gamour of Punctuation,” goes too far 
tcording to my thinking, but the writer 
Ses make punctuation interesting. 

il find myself skirting any mention here 
jafhxes. Mr. Flesch goes to town on 
-m. If you are as ignorant as I was, 
| affix is to prefixes and suffixes what 
\ling is to brothers and sisters. Accord- 
' to the table, a paragraph containing 
jenty-two affixes or less is very easy to 
‘lerstand, one with fifty-four or more 
iy difficult. “TI hope you won’t be ter- 
+ ed when you see there is some figuring 
be done,” says Mr. Flesch in handing 
} his yardstick, but “here is how you 
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figure a difficulty score: First, take the 
average length of the sentences and mul- 
tiply it by .1338 (you can look this up 
on page 202). ‘Then, take the number of 
afixes per 100 words and multiply it by 
.0645 (for this you use page 203). Add 
these two figures...” 

You can go all around the affixes, as I 
did, if you, too, balk at all the arithmetic, 
or indeed at merely spotting affixes. Or 
you can go through with it. There are 
still plenty of easy-for-the-writer-to-use 
techniques in other parts of the book. 

Mr. Flesch himself follows his formu- 
las and writes easily, delightfully, and 
with humor. His examples, too, are 
proof that plain talk makes good reading 
as well as good understanding. 

Mary SwaAIn RouTzAHN 
Russell Sage Foundation 


GOVERNMENT IN PUBLIC HEALTH, by 
Harry S. Mustard. M.D., LL.D. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, $1.50. 

IF NOT USED AS A BASIC TEXT, THIS 
book at least should be added to the list 
of required reading for all students of 
public health. For those already engaged 
in public health work, it is an interesting 
and readable volume devoted to the de- 
velopment of public health services in 
local, state, and federal governments. 

The author aptly presents the complex 
picture of public health organization as it 
exists today in the three “areas of gov- 
ernment,’ and discusses the range of 
activities which now make up a compre- 
hensive public health program. How- 
ever, the most distinguishing quality of 
his book is the treatment given changing 
concepts, attitudes, and legislative action 
which have influenced public health or- 
ganization and program content over 
more than a century, and which promise 
to mold the services of years to come. 
Throughout the discussion, situations are 
analyzed in a clear and objective manner 
as products of a continuously changing 
social order. Inclusion of copies of 
original historical documents having a 
bearing on the subject is a particularly 
interesting feature. 

The increased participation of state 
and federal governments in health mat- 
ters that at one time were exclusively 
local responsibilities and the tendency to- 
ward more federal assistance are espe- 
cially emphasized. As a matter of fact, 
the federal position possibly has been 
overdeveloped in its treatment. For 
nearly 150 years, the attitude of the fed- 
eral government concerning matters of 
health was one of supreme indifference, 


except with respect to introduction of 
diseases from abroad. It is rather prob- 
lematical, therefore, as to whether the 
interest which has developed during the 
past decade will be of a permanent or 
temporary nature. While it may be 
argued that the states, too, were slow in 
assuming responsibility for improvement 
of the public health, it must be acknowl- 
edged that they were not nearly so late 
in entering the field as was the federal 
government. 

Dr. Mustard points out the necessity 
of extending basic health services to 
every community of the nation if such 
assistance is to be truly effective. (At 
present nearly one third of the counties 
in the United States still are without the 
leadership of a full time health officer 
and many localities under such direction 
have far from adequate staffs.) Indeed, 
he recommends that federal subsidy for 
health work be granted to a state only 
if that state will insure effective local 
health services in each of its local juris- 
dictions. Expansion of program for 
consideration of additional special health 
problems should be delayed, he believes, 
until a satisfactory framework is estab- 
lished for provision of minimum health 
services to all communities. 

One might select other sections for 
special comment, but the preface, written 
by Dr. James Alexander Miller, so suc- 
cessfully sets forth the highlights of the 
book that further repetition here seems 
unnecessary. JOSEPH W. MouNTIN 
Medical Director 
Chief, States Relations Division 
U. S. Public Health Service 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF LIVING: 
AVOIDING THE NEUROTIC PATTERN, 
by O. Spurgeon English, M.D., and Gerald 
H. J. Pearson, M. D. Norton. $5. 

AT THIS TIME, WHEN, BECAUSE OF THE 

many psychiatric casualties of the war, 

the general public is forced to become in- 
terested and tolerant of psychiatric 
phenomena, this book by the well-known 
authors of “Common Neurosis of Chil- 
dren and Adults,” should find a big audi- 
ence. It is written for medical practi- 
tioners, medical students, clergymen, 
nurses, and social workers. Parents, too, 
can learn a great deal from this volume. 

The tremendous amount of material 
explains to the reader the psychological 
development of the human _ being; its 
biological, emotional, and __ instinctual, 
needs and drives. It explains what will 
happen to this human being if frustration 
stops the healthy growth of these ele- 
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Coming in the April Survey Midmonthly 
SOMETHING OLD-SOMETHING NEW 


A Special Group of Articles on 
“Modern Old Age” 


CCORDING to statistics, 25% of 

our population is already over 45 
years of age. The same figures indicate 
that by 1980, instead of the present num- 
ber of 6,634,000 persons over 65 years 
of age in the United States, we may ex- 
pect 22,051,000. This rapidly increasing 
number of “‘over-65ers’” will necessitate a 
shift in social services, program empha- 
sis, and allocation of community funds. 


Anticipating the growing importance 
of care for the aged, the April Survey 
Midmonthly will feature a series of four 
articles on this subject:— 


* "You Cannot Demobilize All 
People’ by George Lawton, Director 
and Consulting Psychologist of the 
Old Age Counseling Center, New 
York. One of Mr. Lawton’s. main 
points deals with the employability 
of older people, a matter of vital 
concern to the basic economy of the 
entire country if we are to avoid 
becoming a nation of oldsters sup- 
ported by an ever decreasing per- 
centage of our youth. 


* "Tife Begins at Forty Plus’ by 
Kathleen Gorrie of Gorden Com- 
munity House, Vancouver, B. C— 
an entertaining description of recrea- 
tion activities for old persons. 


* “Old Age Has Its Troubles” by 
Margaret W. Wagner, Executive 
Secretary of the Benjamin Rose In- 
stitute, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Wag- 
ner’s article deals with the experi- 
ence of the Institute in counseling 
and casework to help old persons. 


* “The Community and the Chron- 
ically Ill’ by Allan Stone, Reseatch 
Director, Wilder Charity, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. This article focuses on 
community organization for the care 
of the aged who are chronically ill. 


Other articles: Re-organization of 
New York State Public Welfare 
Program; also The Relationship Be- 
tween the Community and the Vet- 
eran Hospital. 


5 i al 


For over a third of a century The Sur- 
vey has been recognized as the only mag- 
azine which comprehensively covers all 
fields of social work through original ar- 


ticles, surveys, field reports and_profes- 
sional news and notes on:— 


Health 

Family and Child Welfare 
Public Welfare 
Recreation 

Community Organization 
Social Planning 
Settlements 

Foreign Relief 

Day Nurseries 

Penology and Delinquency 
Veterans Services 

Old Age Care 

Mental Health 
Professional Education 
Executive Problems 


In this one magazine you learn what's 
afoot in the entire field of social work. 


You welcome Survey Midmonthly be- 
cause it integrates the whole field of com- 
munity service and welfare—because it 
enables you to pick off ideas from re- 
lated branches of social work which you 
can turn to account on your job. 


That is why social workers, volunteer 
members of welfare boards, public of- 
ficials, physicians, teachers, ministers, 
club leaders and other responsible citizens 
are regular subscribers to Survey Mid- 
monthly. 


That is why Survey Midmonthly is the 
national journal of social work. That is 
why it is your journal. 


— If your agency subscribes to the Survey 
Midmonthly, but if you have not seen the 
special issues on Health (October 1945); 
From Veteran to Civilian (November 
1945); Recreation for Everybody (Feb- 
ruary 1946)—then you are missing ma- 
terial important to your work. Better take 
a personal subscription and have Survey 
Midmonthly sent to your home, or ask 
your agency to order more copies so that 
you may keep up with what’s significant 
to you. Annual subscription: $3. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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mentary manifestations. ‘The book tries jj} 
to explain to laymen, in non-psychiatric |} 
language, the Freudian concepts of per- | 
sonality development. ‘The authors’ un- 7 
derstanding and tolerance should help | 
masses of people to sense the fuller pos- 
sibilities of living —the knowledge that 7 
frustrations, inhibitions, withholding of | 
love, of joy, and truth are the real ene- 9 
mies of mankind. | 

Nearly half of the book is given over 7 
to a thorough description of the develop- 7 
ment of the child. ‘The authors show 
the very beginning of instinctual and | 
emotional needs and what happens to a 7 
child when these remain unfulfilled. Un- 7 
less this is understood no one can evalu- 7) 
ate what is wrong with an adult, since |} 
mental ill health in adults has its roots } 
in the frustrations of childhood. The } 
characteristics of the oral, anal, phallic, 7})) 
latent and adolescent periods are followed 7} 
to adulthood. The authors also deal 1) 
with the problems of advancing years. ' 

We are grateful for the excellent chap- J) 
ter on delinquency and the understanding 7 
interpretation of unusual sexual behavior. | ' 

So sympathetic is the presentation, that 7) 
if this volume were offered as a textbook, 7} 
it would probably cause little anxiety in | 
the students using it. MELLy SIMON 7H] 
Chief of Psychiatric Social Service 
Payne and Whitney Clinic 


WHEN YOU MARRY, by Evelyn Millis Du- jj] 
vall and Reuben Hill. Association Press. $3. —}]| 
THIS BOOK IS AN ATTRACTIVELY PRE- | 
sented manual of information for married | 
couples and young people contemplating | 
marriage. It is vividly and clearly writ- jj} 
ten and the point of view is at the same | 
time sympathetic and objective. q 
The information given ranges from | 
practical advice on budgeting and wise | 
buying to an analysis of the psychological ) 
factors that influence marriage. When | 
the writers deal with the latter, their | 
premises seem generally valid but at times 7 | 
oversimplified. This is perhaps justifi- 7] 
able in view of the purpose of the book 7} 
as a manual of information for young lay 
people. 
The social worker is likely to be al-)}} 
ready familiar with the factual material, || 
but will be interested in the method of | |} 
presentation. The book might be made’ ] 
available to certain clients of social) |} 
agencies where information as such would || 
be of benefit to them. It cannot, how- 
ever, replace a skilled casework approact 
to the more serious marital problems. 
The social worker naturally regrets the 
meagerness of information about the many) | 
services of the casework organizatio 
that are available to unhappy or perplexed | 
married couples. ELEANOR CLIFTON) }}} 
District Secretary 
Community Service Society of New Yor 
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Che Gniversity of Chicago 


Schoul of Sorial Service Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1946-47 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


First Term—June 24-July 26 
Second Term—July 29-August 31 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


University of Pennsylvania 


Summer Institute Announcement 


The customary Summer Institute program of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, which has 
in recent years been open to all qualified, experi- 
enced social workers, will be temporarily sus- 
pended in 1946. In its place, the School will hold an 


Alumni Institute 


June 10 to 15, inclusive 


This Institute will be open only to graduates of 
this School. It will have the nature of a “reorien- 
tation conference,” at which alumni who have had 
especially significant experience in war-related 
services will exchange professional findings and 
viewpoints with those who have had interesting 
professional experiences on the home front. 


Applications for admission to the School in the year 1946- 
1947 will be received from February 1 to June 15. First 
Semester opens October 1. Early application is advised. 


Address, Miss Margaret E. Bishop, Secretary for Ad- 
missions, 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


v v v 


Generic Program and S pecializations in 


Social Case Work 

Social Group Work 

| Community Organization Work 
Social Research 

Public Welfare Administration 


| v v v 


Ist Semester begins September 23rd, 1946. 
! 2nd Semester begins February 10th, 1947. 


For information on admission and fellowships 


apply 
Office of the Dean 


\RCH 1946 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


KENT SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


One- and Two-Year Graduate Programs 
Leading to the Certificate 
and Master of Science in Social Work 
For further information apply to: 
The Dean, 
RAYMOND A. KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


84 Exeter Street 


— 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 


January. 


sional degree. 


The program is especially adapted for public welfare 
workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
portunity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 
leave. 


For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Boston Massachusetts 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE ReSTEIN, SENG 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 


bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and medi- 
cal social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


HEAD COUNSELOR — DIETITIAN — MaA- 
TURE SENIOR COUNSELORS—TRAINED 
NURSE—wanted for summer season, girls’ camp, 
lake waterfront, Connecticut-Massachusetts border; 
excellent salary for qualified people. Special inter- 
est activities: nature study, music, arts and crafts. 
Write: Camp Council, New York Section, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway 
(fifth floor), New York 23. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS for Miami and 
Jacksonville offices of The Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida. Openings for Case Workers and 
Field Representatives. Salary range $2,400. to 
$3,200, and all travel expenses including milage 
at 7%¢. College education, graduate study at 
school of social work, and experience in child- 
ren’s work required. Apply to 403 Consoliated 
Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


CASE WORKERS. School of Social Work gradu- 
ates, $180 beginning salary. Excellent staff devel- 
opment program and psychiatric staff consultant. 
Five-day week. Family Service, 1243 N. Van 
Buren Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKER—Church 


agency in Baltimore, 


Maryland. Primarily to work with juveniles ap- 
pearing in court. Also opportunity for family 
case work, Lutheran preferred. 8337 Survey. 


ee ee ee ee 

EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR of case work for 
high standard family service agency in large West 
Coast city. Interesting possibilities. Salary com- 
mensurate with responsibilities. Write fully. Con- 
fidential. 8335 Survey. 


8334 Survey. 


a ee ee be a ee 
GROUP WORKER in agency dealing with different 
nationalities. Some training and experience de- 
sired. Salary $2,000. Address International In- 
Stitute, 1500 San Diego Street, Fresno, California. 


WORKERS AND. SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women) needed for SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND RECORD DEPARTMENTS of FRON- 
TIER NURSING SERVICE in the Kentucky 
Mountains. Write Director, Wendover, Leslie 
County, Ky. 


a A a a a 

WANTED: Case ‘Work Supervisor in Home Serv- 
ice Department of American Red Cross in large 
city in metropolitan area. Within 30 minutes of 
New York City. Large employed staff. Case 
work training and some supervisory experience in 
accredited agency essential. Application to be 
made in writing giving educational and profes- 
sional background. 8330 Survey. 


eee A ee eee ee 

CASE WORKERS: A—With two years graduate 
training plus experience in Psychiatric and/or 
Children’s and/or Family fields. Interested in 
practice but prepared to supervise junior workers 
and/or students, salary range $3,000 to $3}800. 
B—Graduating from two year graduate training 
June, 1946, with field experience in Psychiatric, 
Children’s or Family case work, eager to develop 
skills through selective case loads, consultation 
with Professional School and Psychiatrist. Salary 
range $2,700 to $3,300. Cars provided. Apply: 
Family Welfare Association, City Hall, Spokane 8, 
Washington. 


SS ee a ee 

YOUNG MAN WANTED. A large statewide non- 
sectarian child-placing agency of specialized pro- 
gram and high standards has opening for a young 
man skilled in Community organization, public 
relations, and fund raising. Professional training 
is a requisite, and some experience in child wel- 
fare or related field such as Community Councils 
or Chests is desirable. Salary range from $3,600.00, 
depending upon qualifications and experience, 
Request responses by letter only, stating age, 
training, experience, and giving salary range in 
which you place yourself at this time. Letters 
from recently discharged, or about-to-be-discharged 
service men especially solicited. All letters labeled 
confidential will be so treated. F. Preston, 
Children’s Home Society of Va. P. O. Box 554, 
Richmond 4, Va. 


potter SL EE eS ee ee 

WANTED—Trained case workers and working su- 
Ppervisor. Agency is expanding its family and 
child welfare services. Good supervision and ade- 
quate salary based on training and experience. 
Transportation paid to San Francisco. Write 
Catholic Social Service, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments, 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. 


izing in child care and placing on state wide 


8318 Survey. 


Peet iCal eA ON ee ee ee 
VACANCIES on Children’s Aid Society Staff: su- 
pervisors, caseworkers, day nursery worker. Ade- 


ing and apes. 


training in f 
tion, sick leave. City of 250,000. 8 hours—one 
8319 Survey. 


night from New York City. 


Ri oh yh ig Wisse ae Se ee NE ee ee 

CASE WORK POSITIONS—Full and part time. 
Personnel Policy sent upon request. Interviews 
arranged at Buffalo National Conference of Social 
Work or as desired. Write, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Travelers Aid Society of Chicago, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


po ee ES SE 
ADOPTION AGENCY wants professionally trained 
case worker for study department, child placing 
experience desirable; ability either latent or de- 
veloped, to relate as a case worker to young 
babies and to use knowledge about infant de- 
velopment discriminatingly. Also case worker for 
home finders and adoption placement department. 
Salary $1800 to $2400. Write Miss Julia Ann 
Bishop, Director of Case Work, Children’s Home 
Society of Virginia, Bex 554, Richmond, Virginia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


tation. 8312 Survey. 


cies, 
West Coast. 8324 Survey 


EXPERIENCED MAN, Jewish, desires a re- 
sponsible position, New York or vicinity, where a 
good background in psychiatric case work, com- 
munity organization, research and public relations 
is an asset. Interested in research, coordination 
and administration. 8332 Survey 


cisco and Los Angeles in growing agency. 
ter’s degree Eastern School. Interested in Com- 
munity Organization as well as In-Service Train- 
ing program. $8328 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR desires position as Director of 
Institutional, Boys Club, Private or Caddy Camp 
for the coming season. 8331 Survey. 


TO TRADE: what have you to offer a male, 
35, MSW degree, member AAPSW, experience 
in work with adults, youth community organ- 
ization, public relations, who wishes position as 
agency executive? 8333 Survey 


INSTITUTION DIRECTOR, male, 36, Protestant, 
Master’s Degree in Social Work, experience in 
family and Children’s work including child-placing, 
desires position with institution for dependent 
children, preferably in Pennsylvania. 8338 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (male), M.S.S.W. (except 
thesis), 3 years case work experience including 
psychiatric theory and practice. Position desired 
in agency maintaining high professional standards 
with opportunity for some administrative duties. 
8336 Survey. 


MAN, 35, with extensive Red Cross experience in 
administration, community service, fund raising. 
Experienced social worker and parole officer. 
Desires position with agency or institution. Locate 
anywhere. 8313. 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) » 


Health 
| 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorado. 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Director, Chas. Ja 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, non- 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and_ chil+ 
dren. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains children’s, 
service. Medical, sducasons’ vocational, oc 
ional, psychological, psychiatric and social serv 
His iy. Cie De Research Director. 
Mrs. Ruth Axelrad, director of Social Service and 
Vocational Therapy. New York area: 19 Wes 
44th St., Herman Sanders, director; applications) 
to Mrs. Erna L. Lindenbaum, director of Social” 
Service. Philadelphia area: 1831 Chestnut St. 
Harold Greenspun, director. Chicago area: 30)]] 
North La Salle St. Other applications through” 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or 
direct to Hospital. ; 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION | 
—1790 Broadway, at 58th St, New York, Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets” 
of methods and programs for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. Ameri-" 
can Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, | 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, | 
free. : 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control Fed- 
eration of America)—A clearing house cooperat- 
ing with social workers in referring mothers to 
medically directed birth controi clinics in 42 
states, including 20 centers in Greater New York, 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Wlckersham 2-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate Medical Di- 
rector, Eva F. Dodge, M.D. 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL ON PROBLEMS 
OF ALCOHOL, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. An associated society of The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Its 
aim is to help bring about, through research and 
education, a continuing reduction in alcoholism 
and the alcoholic psychoses, accidents, ineffici- 
ency, and various states of ili health associated 
with the excessive use of alcohol. Members pay } 
five dollars per year or more. | 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 122 
East 22nd Street, New York City. National 
placement and counseling service in case work 
fields. Membership organization for social work- 
ers and agencies. No placement fee. Louise C. 
Odencrantz, Director. ; 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers, any number in one order; 
only one bill to pay, in instalments if desired, 
after I enter subscriptions at publishers’ lowest 
prices, club rates, etc. Institutional accounts 
expedited. Catalog SG, freee JOHN CREHORE, 
Postbox 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New. York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fiith 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
North Moore Streets, New York. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


8c per word, minimum 
charge $1.50 per insertion. 
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American Red Cross f 


a 


Pas 7 d 
(HE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
ee —Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
. Offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
_Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
| Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 
ot chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
' Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
_ the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
| Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian War 
_ Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
_unteer Special Services, American Junior 
- Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


_ Blind 


[ERICAN FOUNDATION .FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
| research and field service. Library. Me- 
| chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
| Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
HY tive Director. 


Child Welfare 


= 
-RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
arm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
_ Or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
yments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
a My Nai at 101 Park Ave.’ Tel.: 


YS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 

| Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
ement Houses and Community Centres in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kishy, 
‘Honorary President a Judge Raphael P. 
d 


Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willar |, _L. Kauth, Director. 
_ Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
venue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
id Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 
i@YS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, Y.C.—David W. Arm- 


ves member Clubs in programs, activi- 


nes 

Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
‘ reation, physical and health training, vo- 
tional training and guidance, and character 
ilding under leadership. Work with boys 
m low income areas. 


YY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
ess in 1916 to develop character in boys 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
ng, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
mior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
e locally through sponsorship by schools, 
lurches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert 


a 


-—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 4 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
ecure improved standards and methods 
their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders an 


sults in phase of child welfare in which 
ey are interested. — 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
‘ ED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
|= Chicago, Illinois. E, W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
_ Tenn., President; Lawrence J. Linck, Exec- 
ive Director. Promotes organization of 

natio local socie- 


Children Seal Campaign. Bulletins, 
tippled Child” magazine, bimonthly, 


strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. . 


methods, financing. Organizes new 


Fretwell; Chief Scout Executive. a 


I D WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA — 


her civic eee to work out worthwhile _ 


service. Conducts yearly an Easter Crip-— 


uy 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. ; 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE, Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research, Write for list of publications, 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 

' ‘sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization’ of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Information Bureau 


NATIONAL INFORMATION’ BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. YA non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. It 
was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness. are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and non-approved 
agencies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 
Publishes annually “‘Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Kenneth L. M. Pray, President, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Ecocesanas of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee. of $5. 73rd 


Annual Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y. May 19-. 


25, 1946 


Penology 


SBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
hey sie 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 


phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities:— | 


Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
\ methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 


assistance as they may require, Austin H. 
MacCormack, Exec. Dir. 


/ 
\ 


/ DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 54. 


branches seeks to improve living and work. 
ing conditions among Negroes. Conducts 
surveys and research as basis for its serv- 
ices. During war and post-war iod spe- 
cializes | in securing full use of Negro man- 
power in production and reconversion. Pub- 
lishes ‘‘Opportunity,” Journal of Negro Life, 
and other special bulletins on interracial and 


community problems. Provides fellowships in — 


Social Work and Labor Relations. Gifts 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New York 10. 


Recreation v4, 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate ‘playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities, 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave, 


‘ Chicago, IlL 


‘NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 


Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; ~ 


Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 


agency serving as National Association of 


Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, etc., 
and providing welfare, religious and social 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 


members of armed forces. A member of — 


the United Service Organizations. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 


‘tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. | 


COUNCIL OF EWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—Immigrant aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational projects 
and community activities. EDUCATION 
DIVISION-——Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social leg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215, Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
Survey Midmonthly twelve times 
a year. 


Rates are 30 cents ‘a line (ac- 
tual) per insertion. For informa- 
tion contact the Advertising 
Department. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN'S — 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course | 
Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. a 


Inquiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 


leads to a Master’s Degree. 


Leona Massoth, Executive Secretary, American 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Boston University SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Co.cece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social. Research 


UNIVERSITY OF. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Department of Social Work, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 

University oF CALirorniA, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
School of Social Welfare 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, 13, Pa. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA  , 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Tl. 
School of Social Service Administration 


University oF DEeNveER, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 

ForpHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*THer SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Hawau, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


University oF ILtinots, Urbana, Ill. 
Curriculum in Social Welfare Administration 


InpiANA UNIVERSITY, Division of Social Service 
122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


*LouIstIANA State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare 


THe Raymonp A. KENT SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK 
University oF Loursvitte, Louisville 8, Ky. 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN INSTITUTE. OF SOCIAL WORK 
60 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Universiry oF Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
School of Social Work 


THE MONTREAL SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


NASHVILLE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


_ NaTIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


University oF NeBrAsKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Tue New YorK ScHOOL oF SociAL WORK 


of Columbia Univereity 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


University oF NortH CArRoLina, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Outro STATE University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 


*Our LADY OF THE LAKE CoLLece, Graduate 
School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


University oF PirrsBpurcH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


ScHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 1 ag 
Saint Louts Universiry, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
51 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


‘SmirH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7 4 
Graduate School of Social Work ee 


University OF TorONTO, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work 


TuLane University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 

_ School of Social Work 

*UNIveRSITY OF UTAH, SCHOOL OF SociAL WorRK 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; 

*STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 5, Missouri * Jk 
The George Warren Brown School of Social Work 


Kansas City Brancu, The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wayne University, Detroit 2, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIversITY, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


*West VirciniA Universiry, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Department of Social Work 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Va. 
Richmond School of Social Work 


